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| BIOGRAPHYT——FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF’ 
THE. REVEREND JOHN LATHROP, p. p. 


ee : 
Nomen in éxehaplum sero serabimus evo. Milton. 

To delineate the character of the living is often a danger- 
ous and always a delicate task. There is a modest diffidence 
in men of merit, that shrinks with apprehension or disgust 
from an open and unqualified tribute of praise, and they can- 
not feel easy in a station which subjects them to the eye of 
public observation, or the inquisitive ken of critical scrutiny. 
They naturally attribute to intended or parasitical motives the 
encomiums which they fear they do not deserve ; and they 
can scarcely pardon the officiousness of the friendship, that 
holds them up to unsolicited notice and unwelcome animad- 
version. The pretensions of rival talent ; the jealousy of con- 
temporary ambition; and the inequality of human capacity to 
estimate the real worth of those with whom we are daiiy con- 


. versant, render the attempt to do justice to a fellow actor on 


the stage of being peculiarly difficult and hazardous. The 

-Vecrologer enjoys many advantages over the writer of unfin- 

ished life. The impartial grave is the only inviolable retreat 
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from the persecution of satire, the malignity of prejudice, and 
the acrimony ofcensure. The hand of death confers a charter 
of immunity, and seals an act of oblivion, which avails his vic- 
tim in the court of criticism without the trouble or formality 
of a sfrecial flea. Humanity prefers an undisputed claim, 
when envy has no object to destroy, and ambition no compet- 
itor to encounter ;—when slander is deprived of its power to 
injure ; and ridicule, which delights to blazon the foibles of 
the living, leaves the dead to moulder in undisturbed repose. 

But uther, and more honorable claims has the faithful his- 
torian of departed excellence and accomplished designs, than 
those which we have enumerated. He ascends an eminence 
from whence he takes a calm and philosophical survey of his 
object. The passions, which conflicting interests had awak- 
ened and aggravated in life, are tranquillized when their causc 
of action no longer exists. “The demands of truth are imperi- 
ous, and they must be obeyed; but reason and candor also 
assert their sacred rights, and they will be piously regarded. 
The mutual aspersions and accusations, which are tolerated 
and deemed venial between contending candidates for fame or 
power, are condemned as disgraceful calumnies when they 
are uttered against the unconscious and unresisting tenants of 
the tomb. But we proceed to notice, very briefly, the rever- 
end and amiable scholar and divine, whose portrait embellish- 
es the present number of the Polyanthos. His learning, pat- 
riotism, and benevolence, justly entitle him to the great share 
of public respect and affection which he possesses ; and sure 
we are, that to all who know his worth, no further reason need 
be assigned for the introduction of his “vera effigies” into our 
gallery of American worthies. Early in youth it seems, he 


adopted as his motto, the maxim, “ That no life can be accefit- 


able to God,. which is not useful to men.” Perhaps no indi- 


vidual can be named among our friends to science and beney- 
olence, who is more zealously devoted to their interests than 
Dr. Lathrop. A judicicus appropriation of his time enables 
him to attend to the discharge of many important duties. He 
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is pastor of the second church in Boston; senior member of the 
corporation of Harvard university, and secretary to its board 
of overseers; a counsellor and librarian of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ;_ president of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Charitable Society, and of several similar 
institutions ; and there is scarcely an association for literary 
anc charitable purposes in this commonwealth, of which he is 
not an active officer or member. The university of Edin- 
burgh, about the year 1783, conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He is an honorary member of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety of London, and has lately received a diploma from the 
Literary and Philosophical Society at Preston in England. 

May the day be far distant, when propriety will sanction a 
more elaborate display of his virtues, and delineation of his 
character ! 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


EE 


Review of Tales of Fashionable Life, by Miss Edgeworth. 
VivIAN AND EmILigE DE CouLANGES. 


WE introduced to the notice of our readers in our first 
number the tale of the /dsentee, and we now have the satis- 
faction of suggesting a few observations upon the two remain- 
ing productions of Miss Edgeworth. There is a moral pur- | 
pose so evident in ail the writings which this lady hath given 
to the world, whether they are considered in relation to the 
general scope of her design or the reflections excited in its 
progress, that the most indifferent observer cannot fail to de- 
rive benefit or acquire knowledge from so copious a fountain 
of instruction as they supply. The tales related by her are 
founded chiefly upon some very prevalent fault observable 
among mankind, which she exposes with uncommon truth of 
nature, simplicity of narrative, temperance of judgement and 
accuracy of observation. A certain stamp of sterling value, 
from these causes, is impressed—and we venture to predict 
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will render them as precious, when the Owensons, and similar 
novelists of the day are gathered together in the tomb of ob- 
livion, as they are at the present time. Miss Edgeworth is 
seldom or never pathetic in her scenes, though sometimes she 
is sublime in her conceptions ; but her sublimity is so intirely 
removed from extravagance cither in imagination or lan- 
guage, that it resembles the more simple grandeur of the stu- 
pendous Collisto, than the papal magnificence of the dome of 
St. Peter’s. 

In Vivian, one of the most frequent errors, which an inter- 
course with the world brings before our observation, is justly 
exposed and censured. We mean indecision of character, or 
rather infirmity of purpose ; which, both by its nature and 
consequences, it is shewn to be equally dangerous to indulge 
and necessary to resist. It is not the natural irresolution 
of Hamlet which leads Vivian into errors, but it is wordly 
opinion operating upon a very flexible disposition, yet at the 
same time an excellent heart, which impels him to go ina 
wrong direction, whilst he is convinced of the true cause which 
duty enjoins him to pursue. This is a character which we 
believe no dramatic writer or noevlist has drawn, and yet 
when we see the delineation we acknowledge the resemblance 
to nature, and wonder that the picture had never before been 
attempted. With a little additional coloring and greater con- 
trast of light and shade, Vivian might become a dramatic per- 
sonage of no transient interest; he is natural, and therefore 
would be durable.” 

The story of Vivian is told with great art, so as naturally to 
lead him into scenes which are calculated most fully to devel- 
op the facility and weakness of his character. Born to an 
ample property and brought up in the sunshine of an affec- 
tionate mother’s too anxious attention to his habits, his mind 
and disposition, he is completely over educated. He neither 
sees, feels, hears nor thinks with his own senses nor under- 
standing : but is a creature intirely artificial. From home he 
goes to a public school, where he becomes ashamed of all he 
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had previously learned ; and from thence he enters college, 
where he fortunately finds a friend in his tutor, who although 
he is not able to eradicate al] the weeds which had been suf- 
fered to spring up during the early cultivation of his mind, is 
able essentially to improve its growth. Vivian first falls in 
love with Selina Sidney, who is every way worthy of his af- 
fections,—then he is seized with the modern rage of convert- 
ing handsome modern houses into mock resemblances of an- 
tique castles ; becoming acquainted with lord Glistonbury, 
ambition assails him, and he stands a candidate for parlia- 
ment for a county, and his fortune becomes seriously injured 
by the election struggle ; he enters parliament, and becomes 
intimate with Wharton, a profligate member of that body, who 
laughs at virtue, and shakes Vivian’s affection for Selina. In 
parliament Vivian determined to be independent of party, but 
he soon is led into party spirit—He then is introduced to the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Wharton, a beautiful but danyerous 
female, who imposes upon his credulity and induces him to 
run away with her to the continent: he is dismissed by Selina 
Sidney—but when on the continent he finds out the imposi- 
tion which had been practised upon him by the Whartons, 
leaves the lady and returns with new ardor to parliament. 
His private affairs, which had become embarrassed, now re- 
quire attention, and he marries lady Sarah Lidhurst, who 
had fallen in love with him partly because the wor/d had al- 
ready married them and partly to retrieve his fortune, though 
he could not endure her fetrified and starched propriety. 
Conjugal discontent soon ensued on his part, and he sought a 
refuge from domestic misery, in aiming at popular applause 
for his parliamentary integrity and conduct, which hitherto 
had been unimpeached. But his father-in-law, lord Gliston- 
bury, wanted a marquisate ; and his lordship’s promises, his 
mother’s entreaties and his own pecuniary necessities, shook 
his patriotic resolutions, and political tergiversation was 
the consequence. The airy bubble of his reputation soon 
burst ; he made a speech in parliament in opposition to his 
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former opinions—his former friend Wharton insulted him 
upon the strength of it: a duel ensued and Vivian was the 
victim of the encounter. This is the outline of a story rich 
in incident, striking in characteristic delineations, and em- 
bued with powerful observation. 

We have but little space left us for extracts ; the cliarac- 
ter of Jord Glistonbury’s conversation we think is very hap- 
pily drawn in the following outiine. 

“ His countenance announced pretensions to ability: his 
casy and affable address, and the facility with which he ex- 
pressed himself, gained him credit, at first, for much more 
understanding than he really possessed. There was a plausi- 
bility in ali he said ; but, if it were examined, there was noth- 
ing in it but nonsense. Some of his expressions appeared 
brilliant ; some of his sentiments just; but there was a want 
of consistency, a want of a pervading mind in his conversation, 
which, to good judges, betrayed the truth, that all his opinions 
were adopted, not formed; all his maxims common place ; 
his wit mere repetition ; his sense merely éac¢.” 

Russell was introduced by Vivian as tutor to his lordship’s 
son—he observes, 

“ ¢ Mr. Russell will, I am perfectly persuaded, make Lid- 
hurst every thing we can desire,’ said his lordship ; ‘ an honor 
to his country ; an ornament to his family. It is my decided 
opinion, that man is but a bundle of habits ; and it’s my max- 
im, that education 1s second nature—/irst, indeed, in many 
eases. For, except that I am staggered about original ge- 
nius, l own I can conceive, with Hartley, that early impres- 
sions and associations are all in all; his vibrations and vibra- 
tiuncies are quite satisfactory. But what I particularly wish 
for Lidhurst, sir, is, that he should be trained as soon as possi- 
ble into a statesman. Mr. Vivian, I presume, you mean to 
follow up public business, and no doubt will make a figure. 
So I prophecy—and I am used to these things. And from 
Lidhurst, too, under similar tuition, | may with reason expect 
miracles—’hope to hear him thundering in the house of com- 
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mons in a few years—’confess ’am not quite so impatient to 
have the young dog in the house of incurables ; for you know 
he could not be’ there without being in my shoes, which I have 
uot done with yet—ha ! ha ! ha !—Each in his turn, my boy ! 
In the mean time, lady Mary, shall we join the ladies yonder, 
on the terrace. Lady Glistonbury walks so slow, that she 
will be seven hours in coming to us, so we had best go to her 
ladyship—If the mountain won’t go to Mahomet, know, of 
course, what follows.’ 

6¢ Now, my idea for Lidhurst is simply this : that he should 
know every thing that is in all the best books in the library, 
but yet that he should be the farthest possible from a book- 
worm—that he should never, except in a set speech in the 
house, have the air of having opened a book in his life— 
mother wit for me! in most cases—and that easy style of 
originality, which shows the true gentleman—<As to morals 
Lidhurst, walk on my boy as to morals, I confess I 
couldn’t bear to see any thing of the Joseph Surface about 
him. A youth of spirit must, you know, Mr. Vivian ex- 
cuse me, lady Mary, this is az aside be something of a 
latitudinarian to keep in the fashion—not that I mean to say 
so exactly to Lidhurst No, no! onthe contrary, Mr. Rus- 
sell, it is our cue, as well as this reverend gentleman’s,’ look- 
ing back at the chaplain, who bowed assent before he knew to 
what it is our cue, as well as this reverend gentleman’s, to 
preach prudence, and temperance, and ail the cardinal vir- 
tues.’ ” 

















The following sentences are selected almost at random frona 
the variety ef moral reflections it contains— 

“ We may, with as much philosophic justice as possible, 
throw the blame of our faults on our parents and preceptors, 
and on the early mismanagement of our minds ; yet, after we 
have made out our case in the abstract, to the perfect satis- 
faction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we come to overt 
actions, all our judges, learned and unlearned, are so awed 
by the ancient precedents and practice of society, and by the 
absolete law of common sense, that they finish by pronouncing 
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against us the barbarous sentence, that every man must suffer 
for his own faults.” 

“ People of the best abilities often talk the most nonsense, 
where their passions are concerned, because then the whole 
of their ingenuity is exercised to find arguments in favor of 
their folly. They are not, like fools, content to say, This is 
my will ; but they pique themselves on giving reasons for 
their will, and their reasons are the reasons of madmen, exe 
cellent upon false premises.” 

“ The advice of friends is often highly useful to prevent 
an imprudent match : but it seldom happens that marriages 
turn out happily, which have been made from the opinion of 
others rather than from the judgement of the parties con- 
cerned ; for, let the general reasons, on which the advice is 
grounded, be ever so sensible, it is scarcely possible that the 
adviser can take in all the little circumstances of taste and 
temper, upon which so much of the happiness or misery of 
domestic life depends. Besides, people are much more apt 
to repent of having been guided by the judgement of another, 
than of having followed their own ; and this is most likely to 
be the case with the weakest minds. Strong minds can de- 
cide for themselves, not by the opinions, but by the reasons, 
that are laid before them: weak minds are influenced merely- 
by opinions ; and never, either before or after their decision © 
are firm in abiding by their preponderating reasons.” 

We regret that want of room compels us to omit some 
remarks upon the tale of Emilie de Coulanges—which we 
imagine is rather the most indifferent of any of Miss Edge- 
worth’s Tales of Fashionable Life. There are traits of nation- 
al character delineated in Madame de Coulanges, which are 
very faithfully copied from nature, and Mrs. Somers is a sort 
of person, who is easily to be met with in society. The moral 
of this story is avowed in the preface, that “ great sacrifices 
and great benefits cannot frequently be made or conferred by 
individuals ; but, every day, kindness and attention to the 
common feelings of others, is within the power and may be 


the practice of every age, sex and station.” 
——— te 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 
LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
( Continued from fiage 28.) 


ie 


LETTER III. 

IMMEDIATELY upon his birth, Jupiter was transported into 
the isle of Crete. The nymphs to whom he was confided, 
dressed his cradle with flowers; there they gently rocked 
those delicate limbs and feeble hands which were destined to 
pull down the power of the Titans and their proud sovereign. 
The sports, Innocence and Gaiety (sweet companions of in- 
fancy !) composed the early court of the baby god. Peace 
dwelt by his side, and no rude storms ventured to fright her 








from that safe asylum. Tranquil nights succeeded to tranquil 
days. The warbling of the birds, the murmur of the waters, 
the soft calm of the heavens, the just-whispering Zephyr, and 
the silent nymphs, announced the repose of the god of the 
universe. 

Nevertheless, when his first teeth began to appear, he be- 
came a very bad little boy, and squalled from morning until 
night with all his strength. Upon this, the priests (named 
Corybantes) invented a dance called dactyle, in which they 
struck against each other with brazen bucklers. The clatter- 
ing of these instruments, prevented Saturn and Titan from 
hearing the cries of Jupiter. But nothing appeased him so 
completely as the breast of his nurse. This was the goat A- 
malthea. People tell us that goats-milk makes the head 
light: Jupiter’s character rather tempts me to believe that it 
gives that quality tothe heart. In truth, no modern Mirabel 
ever wooed more Orianas or Phillises, than Jupiter deceived 
mortal and immortal beauties. I will not even undertake to 
give youa list of them. The most celebrated were Antiope, 
Alcmena, Danae, Leda, Semele, Europa, Egina, and Calisto. 
I shall hereafter spezk more particuiarly of these ladies ; at 
present let us return to the isle of Crete. 

Jupiter having been weaned, being desirous to recompence 
the goat Amalthea, his nurse, changed her into a constella- 
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tion ; but he retained one of her horns, which he presented 
to the nymphs by whom he was educated. This was the fa- 
mous horn of plenty, which passed so often from hand to 
hand, that now we know not where to find it. 

Jupiter was scarcely out of his infancy, when he became a 
hero. His first exploit was the war against the Titans. I 
have informed you that in the perilous moment, all the other 
gods abandoned him ; but his own courage was his best ally. 
Unassisied and alone, he conquered all his enemies, and buried 
them under those mountains which they had heaped together 
to scale the heavens. Enceiadaus was overwhelmed by 
Mount Etna ; and now every time that he sneezes, a volcano 
flames up in the clouds: when he stirs, all Sicily is turned in- 
side outwards. 

The second exploit of Jupiter is not so honorable to him as 
the first. It was the defeat and exile of Saturn. It is certain 
that the latter had his faults: but his son might have found 
for him a more august retreat. 

After seizing the throne, Jupiter espoused his sister Juno, 
and lived with her for some time very harmoniously. During 
the early part of his reign he was adored by his people. 
Then commenced the age which succeeded to that of gold ; 
that is to say, when Virtue ruled the earth, but with less pow- 
er than during the preceding era. This second age of vir- 
tue, was called the silver age, but even then we are told it 
was mixed with some alloy. In truth, crimes began to ap- 
pear, and Jupiter was obliged to punish them with exemplary 
severity in the person of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 

This cruel prince massacred every stranger that passed 
through his states. Jupiter presented himself at his gate, and 
demanded hospitality. Eager to insult his supreme power, 
Lycaon ordered the limbs of a slave to be served up for the 
master of the gods. The incensed Jupiter reduced the bar- 
barian’s palace into ashes, and changed him into a wolf. 
Doubiless it was upon this occasion that Jupiter was adored 


under the name of Jupiter Hospitalis, as having avenged the 
rights of hospitality. 
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Soon after this he bore the name of J upiter Ammon: listen 
attentively, I am going to speak Greek to you. Ammon 
signifies gravel or sand. Travelling one day over the sandy 


desert of Arabia, Bacchus was seized with a burning: thirst, 


and the god of wine could not find evenadropof water. Inthis 
extremity Jupiter suddenly appeared under the form of a ram, 
and striking the earth with his hoof, made a copious spring 
gush out from the stroke. Bacchus, in gratitude, erected a 
temple upon the spot, and dedicated it to Jupiter Ammon ; 
that is to say, Jupiter of the Sand. 

This god had another temple yet more celebrated, situated 
in the forest of Dodona; it was thence his oracles were issu- 
ed. Under the sacred shade of ancient oaks was concealed a 
deep grotto ; not even the brightest day could ever dissipate 
the horror of its gloomy windings. The traveller trembled 
while he tarried beneath its sombre arch. There might at 
once be seen Hope with her smiling air,,Ambition with his 
brazen front, Fear with wavering. eyes, Suspicion, Interest ; 
in short, such a groupe as often throngs the anti-chamber of 
a prime minister. The portal opens, the crowd shudder and 
enter ; they hope, they fear, they scarcely respire ; the vault 
trembles ! at that instant the priest approaches, and distrib- 
utes to each their destiny, written upon a leaf of the oak, 
which a breath of wind has brought towards the temple. 

At Rome they adored Jupiter Stator. This surname comes 
from the Latin word stare, which signifies to stop, in memory 
of Jupiter having once suddenly stopped the Romans flying 
before the Sabines. 

In the same city they worshipped Jupiter Lapis, or Jupiter 
Stone. It was this stone which Rhea had substituted for the 
god, and which evidently Saturn had not digested. ‘There 
was also Jupiter Capitolinus, because he had a temple on the 
Capitol ; and the Tarpeian Jupiter, on account of his temple 
on that well known rock. There were besides, Jupiter the 
Thunderer, the Avenger, the god of day, the god of flies, &c. 

This last title originated in the following incident. While 
offering a sacrifice, Hercules was assailed by a swarm of flics 
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that were attracted by the odor of the victim ; but having 
made the sacrifice to Jupiter, the flies hurried away. <A mir- 
acle which did so much honor to the king of heaven, that it 
was thought worthy to be commemorated by a surname. 

But the most illustrious title of Jupiter is that of Olympus, 
because mount Olympus was his favorite residence. It was 
there that the Olympic games were celebrated, and became 
famous throughout the universe. 

The king of the gods is always represented seated upon his 
eagle, or on a throne of gold, at the foot of which are two vas- 
es, which pour forth good andevil. His brow is shadowed 
with dark clouds ; his threatening cyes sparkle under black 
brows ;_ his chin is covered with a majestic beard ; he holds 
a sceptre with one hand, while with the other he launches the 
thunder. The Virtues are ranged by his side. The gods 
tremble in his presence, and I am told that the goddesses are 
silent,—that, of course, is an idle fiction ; he is usually attired 
ina golden robe. Dionysius the tyrant, deprived one of his 
statues of this robe, saying that it was teo warm for summer, 


_and too cold for winter ; he therefore replaced it by habits for 


the four seasons.—Adiecu. 


LETTER IV. 

You have heard,of the jousts and tournaments at which, 
with his lance in its rest, and vizor closed, the knight, burn- 
ing with love and glory, combated to woo some icy fair, who 
commonly paid him for the loss of an eye, an arm, or a broken 
leg, with an old bracelet or girdle. Such, very nearly, were 
the Olympic games. But glory alone animated the combat- 
ants there; for women were a long time excluded under pen- 
alty of life. In defiance of this law, however, several of 
them obtained admittance in the disguise of men; a few even 
dared to enter the lists, and having carried off the prize, open- 
ed the barrier of the Olympic games to the remainder of their 
sex. From that period love and glory were inseparable. 

Religion also was associated to these sentiments, for the 
games were uniformly preceded and followed by a sacrifice 
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in honor of the gods, but especially of Apollo. After the re- 
ligious rites were performed, that space was opened which 
was prepared for the race, the wrestling, the cestus, the dis- 
cus, and all the different species of strength and dexterity. 

In the early times, the race-ground was but one stadia in 
length, that is to say, about six hundred feet. The competit- 
ors ran on foot, completely armed ; but in the ninth Olympiad 
the stadia were doubled. The horse-race was then establish- 
ed ; and in the twenty-fifth they joined to it that of chariots. 
Cynisca, daughter of Archidamus, prince of Macedon, carried 
away the prize of this last. Excited by such an example, the 
other Macedonian women crowded to the lists, and several 
times obtained the crown of myrtle, of oak, or of olive. 

Wrestling succeeded to the race. The wrestlers encoun- 
tered each other quite naked ; they rubbed the limbs and the 
body with oils, to give them more pliancy, and to render it 
difficult for their adversary to retain his hold. After anoint- 
ing themselves they entered the lists, and eagerly grasping 
together, each essayed by force, or by address, to overthrow 
his opponent. | 

The cestus was the most painful and the most dangerous 
of all the exercises. The combatants were armed with 
gauntlets, composed of several plies of leather, heavily lead- 
ed, a single blow of which, falling upon the head, sufficed to 
knock down the strongest man ; besides this, the most violent 
means to obtain success were permitted. 

Arrachion having vanquished all his antagonists but one, 
the latter threw him on the earth and strangled him ; while, 
by an effort of rage and despair, the expiring Arrachion sciz- 
ed his ear with his teeth, and broke it off. The pain of this 
bite was so acute, that the conqueror called for quarter, and 
the judges placed the wreath of victory on the brow of the 

dead Arrachion. 

The discus was a quoit of stone or of metal, of which the 
form and the weight varied according to the agreement of the 
competitors. The conqueror was he who, poising himself in 
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equilibrium upon the point of a cone, threw his discus to the 


greatest distance. 

These games generally terminated by others, which by 
turns exercised address and agility. 

The judges appointed to distribute the prizes were nine in 
number; they made a noviciate of ten months before they as- 
cended the tribunal, taking a solemn oath to observe the most 
rigorous laws of equity. 

The establishment of the Olympic games is attributed to 
five brothers, named Dactiles (the word signifies finger,) on 
account of their union and number; the games were cele- 
brated every five years, and these intervals served during 
ages, for the epochs of chronology. Thus, instead of saying 
as we do now, the year one thousand seven hundred, or the 
year seven, &c. they said, the first or the second year of the 
twentieth or thirtieth Olympiad. 

The Athletii who were the most distinguished at the O- 
lympic games, were Theseus, Euthymus, Milo, and Polydo- 
mas. Theagenes, who was born at Thasos, a small town in 
the neighborhood of Lacedemon, bore off the prize twelve 
times ; his fellow-citizens erected a statue to his honor. A 
person that envied him going one night to lash the statue with 
a whip, it fell upon him and crushed him to death. The 
children of the deceased cited the statue before the judge ; 
for the laws of Lycurgus ordained the punishment even of 
senseless things, when they injured the life or the peace of a 
citizen. The Lacedemonian judge condemned the statue to 
be thrown into the sea; bnt a famine quickly following the 
execution of this sentence, the Thasians consulted the oracle, 
which ordered them to fish up and re-establish this monu- 
ment; ever since that period Theagenes was placed in the 
rank of a demi-god. 

Euthymus merited the same honor, upon the following oc- 
casion :—Ulysses, in the course of his long wanderings, hav- 
ing disembarked at Themessus, an Italian city, one of his 
companions who had violated a young maid, was massacred 
by the inhabitants ; and the king of Ithaca, informed of his 
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crime, hastily set sail without rendering the funeral duties to 
his remains. The ghost of the unhappy gentleman, being de- 
prived of sepulchre, ran furiously over the country, carrying 
ravage and desolation wherever it appeared. The oracle was 
of course consulted ; and the inhabitants were told, that the 
spirit would compose himself, and behave well, upon condi- 
tion that they would annually deliver up to him the most beau- 
tiful virgin in the province. 

The wretched Themessians had paid this fatal tribute for 
the third time, when Euthymus, already celebrated by his 
numerous triumphs at the Olympic games, arrived in Italy. 
The hero encountered the ghost, made him vanish eternally, 
and delivered the amiable victim, whose heart and hand were 
afterwards his reward. 

More celebrated yet, but more unhappy, Milo of Crotona 
surpassed all the athletii of his time. He wasscen at the 
Olympic games bearing upon his shoulders a bull of two years 
old, carrying it the whole length of the area without taking 
breath, then striking it dead with a single blow of his clenched 
hand, and eating it the same day. This anecdote gives a suf- 
ficient idea of his extraordinary strength. But these peculiar 
gifts which nature sometimes bestows, are not of long dura- 
tion. Milo, in advanced age, walking alone in a remote 
wood, perceived a tree which the wind had cleft from its 
summit ; remembering his ancient vigor, he tried to separate 
entirely the two parts ; but the arm of Milo was grown old. 
The tree being but just split, on*the first pull it sprung back, 
and closed upon the hand that held it: All the efforts of the 
athleta could not disengage him from this dreadful vice; and 
the conqueror at the Olympic games, waiting death in a des- 
ert, became there the prey of .wild beasts. Polydamas, his 
rival and his fricnd, perished like him, the victim of rashness. 
This athleta in his childhood had strangled a lion upon mount 
Olympus; witha single blow he struck down the strongest 
adversary; with one hand he could stop a chariot arawi. by 
six horses. One day while drinking in a cavern with some of 
his friends, the vault of it shook, and the party took to flight. 
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Polydamas alone remained, believing himself strong enough 
to sustain the enormous mass ; but the rock rolled down and 
crushed him to pieces as it fell. 

Such are the dismal consequences of presumption; the 
wise man avoids danger, the fool braves it, and sinks under 
it. With this sage observation I leave you.—Adieu. 

(To be continued. ) 














THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


iN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


(Continued from frage 37) 
—— 
LETTER II. 

W111 your ladyship deign to linger with me yet a few short 
hours on the banks of the Nile, and so add another goddess 
to the divine visitants of Egypt ? Consent, my Urania, and 
I will lead you far from the path of the crocodile ; the ma- 
rauding ibis shall not alarm you with its screams ; neither 
shall any stranger of the canine or feline tribe startle your 
footsteps. Your seat shall be under the far-stretching branch- 
es of the palm, while the water-lilies wave theirfragrant heads, 
and your Paris, reclining amidst the luxuriant grass, will re- 
late the fashions of other times. 

The grave Herodotus is my authority for informing you 
that the ancient Egyptian ladies wore only one garment. Its 
materials were light, but not transparent ; it showed all the 
graces of form, without making discoveries repugnant to 
modesty. It is not to your ladyship that I need hint the pow- 
er and beauty of modesty. She is woman’s best friend ; she 
is wotan’s praise and security ; her soft voice bears the 
sweetest witness to woman’s gentle viriues ; and her timid 
reserve shrinks from and escapes injury. Real modesty is the 
loveliest garment of beauty ; it is as inestimable to the pos- 
sessor, as fair in the eyes of man and angels. So precious is 
it, that even its counterfeit 1s valuable. Female shameless- 
ness is so horrible, that men would have your sex “ affect the 
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virtue when they have it not.” Indeed, the most voluptuous 
of cur sex, would father fancy some of woman’s charms, than 
have his imagination checked and his eye satisfied at once 
with a full display. Women are never so little admired for 
personal attraction, as when they exhibit, without any veil 
the beauties they possess. A lover’s imagination is not less 
vivid than the poet’s. 

As I never had the honor of beholding any of the ancient 
Cleopatras of the Nile, I cannot affirm that the solitary robe 
was in all respects as friendly to modesty as its texture. It 
bore the name of calasiris, and was usually made of linen, or- 
namented with a border of fringe at the bottom. The com- 
mon color was white ; and the fair wearers were very deli- 
cate in preserving its purity and snowy hue, by making it 
pass through the water at least once aday. The degrees of 
rank among the women were distinguished by the fineness of 
the texture of this garment, and by the richness of the accom- 
panying deccrations. Jewels of silver and jewels of gold 
were worn in abundance, as both holy writ and pagan Hero- 
dotus beareth witness. 

The pectoral was a becoming, and often costly addition to 
the dress. It was a kind of tippet of the shape of our modern 
pellerines, or furred capes. Its fundamental fabric was like- 
wise of linen ; but according to the wealth and quality of the 
ewner, it was overlaid with embroidery and jewels. Both 
men and women wore this appendage ; in the one it was a 
modest and graceful covering to the bosom; in the other, 
like its resemblance the antique gorget, it was a military de- 
fence. 

The head-dresses of the Egyptian dames can only be par- 
alleled with the ever-varying fashions of our British ‘fair. 
Earth, sea, and sky were obliged to surrender their treasures 
at their command. Flowers, feathers, and shells, took their 
alternate reigns in the coiffures of these sun-burnt ladies. 
And, what may be rather remarkable, we never see a more 
perfect copy of an Egyptian fashion, than when a iady enters 


one of our drawing-rooms with a bird of feradise in her head. 
VOR. I. 10 
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The damsels of Pharoah’s court wore the plumes and body of 
that beautiful bird, just as your ladyship wears them at St. 
James’s. I mean to be understood with reference to the bor- 
rowed plumage from the air, but not precisely with the same 
effect. When Urania mingles the golden hues of paradise 
with her auburn tresses, the entranced eye is lost in the beau- 
teous maze of interwoven charms ; but when the princesses 
of Egypt came forth arrayed in their borrowed plumes, they 
displayed them on a shaven crown !—Imagine, fair damsel 
of the radiant locks !—imagine the possibility of a ba/d-head- 
ed beauty !—Yet so it was with the ladies of Egypt; it was 
alike a principle of their taste, and a dogma of their religion, 
that they should shave their heads. It is probable, that as 
their neighbors, the Ethiopians, wove their tresses into gar- 
ments for themselves, the nimble-fingered descendants of Isis, 


might, sometimes, turn their shorn locks to good account on 
a similar plan. 

Most of the African nations assumed the habits of as little 
actual weight as possible. In their most savage state, de- 
cency seems the first mover in the fashions of their garments ; 
and, as refinement proceeds, then follow the desire to please, 
and the consequent adoption of ornaments. 

The eastern Ethiopians (now called Abyssinians, your lady* 
ship cannot but recollect that nation in the person of prince 
Rasselas,) clothed themselves and their ladi¢gs in hairy man- 
tles, some the growth of their own heads, and others torn from 
the hides of lions or leopards, slain in the chase. The statues 
in our galleries of Hercules, might very well be mistaken by 
a damsel of the upper Nile, for a tribe of her Ethiop lovers. 

The virgins of Lybia had the honor of setting the fashions 
to no less a personage than a goddess; and, what is more 
amazing, and marvellously to their fame, it was to the wise, 
chaste, and redoubted Minerva., Herodotus is the recorder 
of the divine toilet, and he informs us, that the apparel and 
egis of the goddess of wisdom, were the invention and com- 
mon garbs of the Lybian women. These ladies wore a fec- 
teral and mantle of goat’s skin, dyed red, and fringed with 
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thongs. From this fectoral and robe were copied the gar- 
ments and the gorget of Minerva, to which the Greeks gave 
the name of «gis, making no other difference in the descrip- 
tion than changing the leather thongs into serpents. The 
name is sufficient to testify that the stole, or robe of the Padia- 
dion, originated in Lybia. 

All these nations seem to have shared the taste of your 
ladyship in their love of the pellucid stream, and all the luxu- 
ries of the bath. It was their morning ana evening duty and 
relaxation ; and the first objects which saluted the eyes of the 
sun as he rose from behind the deserts of Arabia, were the 
glowing dames of Africa laving their polished limbs in the 
translucent wave. The same ablutory rites greeted his set- 
ting beams ; and he descended to other regions to witness, I 
fear, a far less lovely regimen of health and beauty. Here no 
cosmetics withered the youthful cheek ; nor paint obliterated 
the hue of nature. Freshness and bloom were sought and 
obtained in the pure embraces of the vivifying waters. 

The fair daughters of Israel, and his valiant sons, when 
they quitted Egypt for Palestine, carried with them many of 
the good as well as evil habits of their hosts and oppressors. 
The calasiris was one of their exportations. It was usually 
worn by them as an inferior garment; and is sometimes call- 
ed by JewiSh historians by the simple name of skeet. With 
us, could I dare drop from my pen one of the words proscrib- 
ed in the vocabulary of British female nicety, you should have 
the answering name at once in plain English !—But as that 
may not be, I will whisper it in French, and tell my fair Ura- 
nia, that the likest thing in the world to an ancient ca/asiris is a 
modern chemise. A similar interior covering, made of linen, 
cotton, or camel’s hair, is still worn by the Turks, Arabs, and 
Moors, and we even read of it in the pages of Mungo Park, 


-as a customary garment with the negro nations on the banks 


of the Gambia and Niger. 

When we recollect the antiquity of the fashion of wearing 
a chemise, and consider its intimate connection with decency, 
we cannot make so great a sacrifice to gallantry as to approve 
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Phylacteries,or frontlets, formed an indispensible part of the 
Jewish habit. They consisted of scrolls to wear as bracelets, 
and in front of their fillets in their foreheads. ‘They contain- 
ed some short sentence from the law of Moses. A modern 
traveller, describing the dress of the Arabs of Yemen, par- 
ticularly notices their cap, which was often embroidered in 
the most costly style, with words from the koran. This cus- 
tom is clearly derived from the Jews ; and I cannot but wish 
that the ladies of our Christian lands had a similar practice. 
I will not be so partial to my own sex, as not to desire that 
the same good custom were extended to men. 

What think you, my lovely widow, would our British lords 
and gentlemen be so likely to get within the pale of Doctors’ 
Commons, if they wore in front of their foreheads, “ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife ?” Or do you believe that 
our married dames would so readily fall into the arms ofa 
seducer, if their braceletcd arms were stamped with the im- 
frrésse, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery ?” 

While our hunters after fashions ransack every kingdom 
of the earth, to bring home anew cap or bonnet for the heads 
of our ladies, how bencficiaily would they exert their influ- 
ence in the world at large, if they were to introduce a few of 
these obsolete, but becoming Jewish and Arabic modes !— 
Perhaps our squeamish wanderers from the path of decorum, 
might shrink at bearing about them such plain speaking les- 
sous as those quoted above. Poets might then be brought 
into very pretty pay to devise neat couplets which might con- 
tain the same spirit of counsel in more courtly language ; 
and thus morality, religion, and the divers callings of men 
and women be alike promoted. 

The wearer would profit by the apothegm on her forchead 
or arm ; to compose it, would profit the poet, in being paid 
for his pains ; to embroider it, would profit the hired semp- 
stress. In short, it would be a matter of commerce, a matter 
of intellectual improvement, a matter of personal ornament ; 
a matter of private good and public benefit. And thus hav- 
ing explained the reason of my wish for decking my fair 
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countrywomen with wise sentences within and without, I bid 
your ladyship a short adieu! promising to open the ward- 
robe of ancient days again, in my nextepistle. Your 


Panis. 
( Zo be continued. ) 








A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY #. LATHROP, $UN. A. M. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
( Concluded from fr. 22.) 


Tue properties generally allowed to be common to all mat- 
ter, are extension, impenetrability, figure, divisibility, inertia, 
attraction, expulsion and motion. 

Impenetrability, as a property of matter, is considered as 
expressing that two particles of matter, whatever they may 
be, cannot exist at the same time in the same place, so long 
as one retains its situation, the other is necessarily excluded. 

Extension is another property of the same kind, and is in- 
cluded in the idea of impenetrability, when it is considered 
with regard to space, namely, that two particles cannot exist 
in the same place at the same time ; they are therefore ex- 
tended, that is, they occupy a certain portion of space. 

Figure is another property that results from the very ex- 
istence of matter. Whatever is material must have figure or 
Shape: every finite extension is terminated or comprehended 
under some figure. 

Divisibility. If this expression be confined to the possibil- 
ity of conceiving that every atom of matter, may be indefinite- 
ly divided by a sufficient power ; that is to say, that when ex- 
tended, a right and a left may be always separated by the 
mind, and by a sufficient power, could be continually repeat- 
ed, it necessarily flows from the idea of mattcr, as here de- 
fined. The infinite divisibility of matter is an hypothesis, 
which is said to rest on mathematical demonstration. It may 
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the prevailing custom among the modern delles, of altogether 
banishing that modest veil from their wardrobe. Frown not, 
beauteous Urania, and decent as thou art fair! that I should 
presume, in thy presence, to enter on so delicate a subject !— 
On this theme I consider myself as writing under the mis/e- 
toe ; and as all things are free beneath the branches of that 
mysterious shrub (while I promise not to play the Gallic de- 
mocrat, and extend my liberty to licentiousness,) I expect 
that even your potent ladyship will not venture, by proclaim- 
ing silence, to invade my rights. The sacred boughs of dru- 
idical devotion are now waving over my head, and sanctioned 
by their privilege, I proceed freely on my subject. 

I proclaim myself Chevalier de la Chemise ! I fight before 
the banner of the fair queen of Sweden, who a century or two 
ago, chose to elevate her interior garment of that name, upon 
a flag-staff, and send it forth to battle as the royal standard !— 
I, at least, regard it as the standard of modesty ; and when 
ladies, impelled by an idea of removing envious folds, and dis- 
playing their shapes to greater advantage, cast it away for an 
adhesive vesture, more becoming a man, and then shade that 
with an invisible petticoat and almost transparent lawn, I can- 
not but proclaim such ladies as deserters from the decency of 
their sex ; and I admonish them, that having over-stepped 
the bounds of modesty, they are standing on the very brink of 
the precipice of female virtue, and one movement further will 
cast them headlong to the depths beneath. 

The grossest order of rakes may possibly tolerate such 
abandonment of the natural graces of the sex ; but the usual 
order of men of gallantry, while they are amused with the dis- 
play, turn with contempt from the fair exhibitor. But how 
shall I describe the feelings of a man of honor and refinement, 
gazing on such exposure ?—-Disgust and abhorrence fills his 
heart towards the woman who so appears; and he would 
sooner suffer the extinction of the human race, than unite his 
hand and fate with such a creature. 

Over the calasiris the tunic was worn. Both the men and 
women of Israel adopted it; the rougher texture being for 
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the one sex, and the softer for the other. This garment is 
called chethomene, by Josephus, and was very graceful.— 
It was long and flowing, reaching to the ankles, and, with the 
ladies, sometimes sweeping the ground. The sleeves were 
straight, shewing the shape of the arm. It was usually made 
of fine linen, bordered and fringed with many colors ; and 
often, in addition to the elegance of this garment they wore a 
purple or scarlet mantle. 

When men wore this graceful, though cumbrous habit, the 
girdle was an indispensable appendage to the dress; espe- 
cially to those who were engaged in any employment or ex- 
ercises which required freedom and agility. The girdle was 
bound about the loins, when worn by the laity ; but the che- 
thomenes of the priests were girt under the breasts. On en- 
tering a house it was customary for the man to loose his gir- 
dle, and lay it aside, in token that he came to take rest. It 
was replaced in its former situation on his body when he rose 
to depart ; and for this reason, when the scripture means to 
inculcate a state of readiness, it metaphorically says, “ Be 
your loins girded.” 

These girdles were often of splendid materials ; embroid- 
ered, gold, silver, studded with precious stones. They were 
not denied to the women, who wore them like the cestus of 
Venus, immediately under the swell of the bosom 

The mantle, or Ayke, is one of the most ancient, and some- 
times the most gorgeous of the Jewish habits. It was vast in 
its dimensions, and by numerous and weil adapted folds, would 
completely and gracefully envelope the whole body ; it is still 
worn by the Arabs ; and, indeed, in form and use, is not much 
different from the plaid of the highlanders in Scotland. 

The diadem, or fillet of gold, was an ornament worn by the 
princes and princesses of Judea, and personages of the high- 
estranks. The same kind of crown was placed on the heads 
of the brida! pair of whatever degree, at the marriage. The 
tiara, or bonnet, called in our translation of the bible, the head- 
tye, was the ladies’ most favorite head-dress. It was of a 


conical form, and admitted much ornament in embroidery and 
gems. 
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Phylacteries,or frontlets, formed an indispensible part of the 
Jewish habit. They consisted of scrolls to wear as bracelets, 
and in front of their fillets in their foreheads. They contain- 
ed some short sentence from the law of Moses. A modern 
traveller, describing the dress of the Arabs of Yemen, par- 
ticularly notices their cap, which was often embroidered in 
the most costly style, with words from the koran. This cus- 
tom is clearly derived from the Jews ; and I cannot but wish 
that the ladies of our Christian lands had a similar practice. 
I will not be so partial to my own sex, as not to desire that 
the same good custom were extended to men. 

What think you, my lovely widow, would our British lords 
and gentlemen be so likely to get within the pale of Doctors’ 
Commons, if they wore in front of their foreheads, « ‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife ‘” Ordo you believe that 
our married dames would so readily fall into the arms ofa 
seducer, if their braceleted arms were stamped with the im- 
frrésse, © Thou shalt not commit adultery ?” 

While our hunters after fashions ransack every kingdom 
of the earth, to bring home anew cap or bonnet for the heads 
of our ladies, how beneficiaily would they exert their influ- 
ence in the world at large, if they were to introduce a few of 
these obsolete, but becoming Jewish and Arabic modes !— 
Perhaps our squeamish wanderers from the path of decorum, 
might shrink at bearing about them such plain speaking les- 
sons as those quoted above. Poets might then be brought 
into very pretty pay to devise neat couplets which might con- 
tain the same spirit of counsel in more courtly language ; 
and thus morality, religion, and the divers callings of men 
and women be alike promoted. 

The wearer would profit by the apothegm on her forchead 
or arm ; to compose it, would profit the poet, in being paid 
for his pains ; to embroider it, would profit the hired semp- 
stress. In short, it would be a matter of commerce, a matter 
of intellectual improvement, a matter of personal ornament ; 
a matter of private good and public benefit. And thus havy- 
ing explained the reason of my wish for decking my fair 
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countrywomen with wise sentences within and without, I bid 
your ladyship a short adieu! promising to open the ward- 
robe of ancient days again, in my nextepistle. Your 


Panis. 
( Fo be continued. ) 








A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 3. LATHROP, YUN. A. M. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 
( Concluded from fr. 22.) 


Tue properties generally allowed to be common to all mat- 
ter, are extension, impenctrability, figure, divisibility, inertia, 
attraction, expulsion and motion. 

Impenetrability, as a property of matter, is considered as 
expressing that two particles of matter, whatever they may 
be, cannot exist at the same time in the same place, so long 
as one retains its situation, the other is necessarily excluded. 

Extension is another property of the same kind, and is in- 
cluded in the idea of impenetrability, when it is considered 
with regard to space, namely, that two particles cannot exist 
in the same place at the same time ; they are therefore ex- 
tended, that is, they occupy a certain portion of space. 

Figure is another property that results from the very ex- 
istence of matter. Whatever is material must have figure or 
Shape: every finite extension is terminated or comprehended 
under some figure. 

Divisibility. If this expression be confined to the possibil- 
ity of conceiving that every atom of matter, may be indefinite- 
ly divided by a sufficient power ; that is to say, that when ex- 
tended, a right and a left may be always separated by the 
mind, and by a sufficient power, could be continually repeat- 
ed, it necessarily flows from the idea of mattcr, as here de- 
fined. The infinite divisibility of matter is an hypothesis, 
which is said to rest on mathematical demonstration. It may 
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be demonstrated by a geometrical diagrara. It is assumed as 
a fact, and may be classed with the mathematical point, the 
ultima Thule of conception and calculation. Physically con- 
sidered, if we trace matter to its minutest atom, and allow that 
atom to have all the properties of matter, we must stop before 
we admit further divisibility, and say, that one of its proper- 
ties, at least, must be annihilated before the rest can be divid- 
ed. This, however, is a speculation more curious than use- 
ful ; we shall be contented with our investigation of this branch 
of inquiry, by knowing to what an amazing extent matter is 
really divisible. The essences and effluvia of flowers—mate- 
rial, though invisible, fill a space which is almost infinite, 
when compared with their constituent particles. A cubic 
imch of air, near the surface of our earth, if removed to the 
height of 500 miles from it, would be so rarefied as to fill a 
sphere equal in diameter to the orbit of Saturn ; and were the 
effluvia of a few rose leaves, borne upwards with the small 
body of air thus impregnated with their odor, their fragrance 
would be coextensive with the space that their enormously 
expanded medium would occupy. A grain of gold beaten 
out into a leaf, will cover 50 square inches, and contains two 
millions of visible parts. But the gold which covers the silver 
wire that is used in making gold lace, is spread over a sur- 
face twelve times as great ; notwithstanding which, it re- 
mains gilt, so as to preserve an uniform appearance, even 
when examined with a microscope. It has been calculated, 
that a single grain af gold would cover a surface of 30 yards 
square. 

Inertia, inactivity, or passiveness, is the property of matter 
by which it endeavors to continue in the state that it is in, 
whether of rest or of motion. If one body contain twice or 
thrice as much matter as is contained by another body, it will 
have as much inactivity ; that is, it wiil require twice or 
thrice as much force to give it an equal degree of motion, or 
to stop it after it has been put in such a motion. That matter 
can never put itself into motion, is universally allowed. But 
most men are prone to believe, that all material substances 
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have a propensity to fall from a state of motion, into a state 
of rest, because a stone, or a cannon ball, although it is 
moved with the greatest velocity soon falls to the ground. 
They do not consider the two causes by which its descent 
is occasioned, namely, gravity, or weight of the body, which 
sinks to the earth, notwithstanding the force of the propelling 
impulse, and the resistance of the air, through which it passes, 
and by which its velocity is continually retarded. <A bowl 
moves but a short way on a bowling green, because the grassy 
surface soon creates friction enough to stop it. But were the 
sreen perfectly level, or covered with polished glass, and the 

bowl perfectly hard, round, and smooth, it would go a great | 
way farther—if the air were taken away, having neither fric- 
ion nor resistance to diminish its velocity, it would go round 
the world, were the green so far extended, and revolve round 
it forever. 

Although some lecturers on natural philosophy have op- 
posed the admission of inertia as a primary property of mat- 
ter, I feel myself very safe in classing it as such, on the au- 
thority of our best and most approved authors—La Place, an 
eminent philosopher of the present day, and who stands al- 
most without a rival in the success of his mathematical and 
physical researches, in his celebrated work, The System of the 
World, says, ‘The direction of motion in a straight line follows 
necessarily from this, that there is no reason why the point 
should deviate to the right, rather than to the left of its primi- 
tive direction ; but the uniformity of its motion is not equally 
evident. he nature of the moving force being unknown, it 
is impossible to know, a jriori, if the force should preserve 
itself or not. It is truc, that since a body is incapable of giv- 
ing itself any motion, it seems equally impossible that it 
should effect any change in that which it has received, so that 
the law of inertia is at least the most simple and natural that 
can be imagined. It is likewise confirmed by experience ; 
for in fact, we observe on the earth, that motions are perpet- 
uated for a longer time, in proportion as the obstacles which 
eppose them are diminished ; and this would lead us to sup- 
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pose, that, without these obstacles, they would continue for- 
ever. But the inertia of matter is principally remarkable in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, which for a great number 
of ages, have not experienced any sensible alteration. For 
these reasons, we shall consider inertia as a law of nature ; 
and when we observe any alteration in the motion of a body, 
we shall conclude that it arises from some foreign cause. 
Attraction is a general term to denote the cause, power or 
principle, by which all bodies mutually tend towards each 
other, and cohere, until separated by some other power. The 
laws and phenomena of attraction, form the chief subject of 
the Newtonian philosophy, it being the principal agent of na- 
ture, in most of her wonderful operations. With respect to 
the law which attraction observes, it may be divided into two 
kinds. Ist. That which extends to a sensible distance—as 
the attraction of gravity, which is found in all bodies ; and of 
magnetism and electricity, which are discoverable only in 
particular bodies. 2nd. That which does not extend to any 
sensible distance—Such is found to obtain in the minute par- 
ticles of which substances are composed, attracting each oth- 
er at, or extremely near, the point of contact, with forces often 
much superior to, but which decrease much faster than, the 


power of gravity. This is cailed the attraction of cohesion, 


being that by which the atoms or insensible particles of bod- 
ies are united into sensible masses. 

The different sorts of attraction, shall now be briefly con- 
sidercd—and, first of magnetism. 

The magnet, or loadstone, is a kind of ferruginous stone, 
resembling iron ore in weight and color, though rather hard- 
er and heavier, and is endued with a variety of extraordinary 
propertics—It is also called the Heracican stone, from a city 
of Magnesia, a part of the ancient Lydia, where it was said to 
be first found, and from which, it is generally supposed, it 
took its name. Others ascribe its appellation to that of its 
reputed discoverer Magnes, a shepherd of mount Ida, who, 
(they say) detected its surprising property of attracting iron, 
by accidentally touching it with his crook. From its use in 
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navigation, it is called Lapis Nauticus, and Siderites, from its 
power of adhering to itsfavorite metal. The mostdistinguish- 
ing properties of the magnet are, that it attracts iron, and that 
it polats towards the poles of the world, and in other circum- 
stances alsc, dips or inclines to a point beneath the horizon di- 
rectly under the pole; it also communicates its virtue by touch 
to iron, by means whereof the mariners’ needles are obtained. 
The phenomena of the magnet are too various to admit of par- 
ticular enumeration in a lecture, where its principle of attrac- 
tion is the only requisite object of consideration. ‘The discov- 
ry of the wonderful properties of the loadstone, forms one of 
the most important eras that has been recorded on the eventful 
page of history. ‘The creation of the world; the fatal trans- 
gression of our parents ; the birth of Christ; his death; and 
the accidental disclosure of the natural magnet by a Sicilian 
shepherd, are circumstances of principal importance in the 
annals of time. A Roman poet, fifteen hundred years before 
European navigation was extended to the East and West In- 
dies, predicted, that The time shall come, when all nations 
shall as it were, be joined and united by universal trade and 
commerce. But the means, or instrument, by which this 
prophecy was to be fulfilled, lay hidden in secrecy; it was re- 
served for the crook of a clown to throw it from obscurity, and 
to expose the invaluable treasure to the view of the astonish 

ed and puzzled philosopher. The powers of the magnet 
seemed similar to the effects of necromancy. Another world 
soon expanded itself beyond the western waves. Islands rose 
from the deep like exhalations. A continent displayed to the 
admiring voyager diversities of soil and vegetation, which he 
had partially enjoyed in the elder hemisphere, but enriched 
with many, to which he had as yet been a stranger. |The 
imaginary and over-rated domains of Neptune diminished as 
new portions of earth became visible ; and the system of our 
portion of the universe was proved to be perfect by Columbus, 
when he found, by crossing the Atlantic, the immense balance 
of the terraqucous globe. ‘The scattered families of the great 
brotherhood of man, became acquainted with each other. 
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The intercourse of Europeans with Americans, and Asiatics, 
“has been productive of mutual happiness and advantage ; 
and we now behold the assertion of a Corinthian chorus ver- 
ified; for, “ Generous commerce has bound aj] nations to- 
gether with her golden chain.” The operations of com- 
merce were slow and languid, till the discovery of the mag- 
netic needle in the fourteenth century. Before that period, 
the’ cautious mariner followed the indentations of the shore, 
and consumed much time in creeping from cape to cape, 
secking a port before every tempest, and drawing up his 
barque on land, and during the reign of winter or of adverse 
winds. But when the polarity of the magnet became known, 
he ventured farther into the ocean, and began to assert that 
dominion over the “ watery world,” for which man had a 
grant from his Creator, when he was originally formed in the 
divine image. From that epoch the deep-rooted errors of 
antiquity were gradually corrected. The torrid and frigid 
zones were found to be habitable. The dream of Scipio 
proved to be indeed an illusion. Thule was no longer the last 
of lands, nor the pillars of Hercules the boundary of the uni- 
verse. 

Corpuscular attraction, or attraction of cohesion, or aggre- 
gation, is that power, by which the similar particles of bodies 
attract each other, and become united into one mass, without 
in the least changing the chemical properties which they pos- 
sessed before their union. 


The bodies may be in a solid, 
fluid, or zriform state. 


Thus, two drops water, or of quick- 
silver, unite and compose one larger portion of the same 
fluid ; and the flat surfaces of metals may be made to adhere, 
by friction and gentle pressure. If a piece of board or any 
other plane be laid on the surface of water, it will require a 


power six times as great as the weight of the board to take it 


up perpendicularly. Experiments have also shewn that 


plates not more than two inches in diameter, have taken a 
force of 950 pounds to separate them. This adhesive power 
is not occasioned by the gravitating weight of the atmosphere, 
for it requires the same weight to separate them, whether 
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they be joined together in the open air, or in vacuo. If sub- 
stances thus pressed together be not perfectly smooth, or pol- 
ished, it will be in vain to attempt making them adhere, be- 
cause the particles touch each other only in a few points, 
whereas on the contrary, when they are smooth and polished, 
so as to admit their surfaces to touch in most or all their 
parts, they become firmly united. This power of cohesion, 
was first considered by Newton as one of the properties es- 
sential to all matter, and the cause of all that variety which is 
observed in the texture of different terrestrial bodies. Fire, 
and air in its fixed state, are mentioned as the most rational 
and probable causes of corpuscular attraction. Fire, as the 
all pervading agent of nature, may as well be referred to as 
the cause, as well as the dissolvent of cohesion. It assumes 
we know various and opposite powers. In its free state it 
destroys. In light it shines deprived of its destructive prop- 
erty, and as the electric fluid, it attracts, repels and operates 
on bedies in a great diversity of ways. A\jr, in its fixed state, 
possesses the interstices of solid substances, and probably 
serves as a bond of union to their constituents ; for when these 
parts are separated, the air is discharged, and recovers its 
elasticity. 

Affinity of composition, or chemical affinity, is that pow- 
er by means of which the particles of bodies, whether sim- 
ple or compound, attract each other so intimately as to pro- 
duce an universal whole, totally inseparable by mechanical 
efforts, and whose characteristic properties are often different, 
and sometimes contrary to those of its constituent parts. It is 
obvious from this, that the particles of those bodies, which 
are united by virtue of chemical affinity, form not merely an 
ageregate, but an entirely new body, which can only be aiter- 
ed by the action of another chemical power. When the chem- 
ical action takes place, the properties of bodies become alter- 
ed, and their individuality destroyed. 

Repfulsion is a certain power or faculty residing in the mi- 
nute parts of natural bodies, by which, under certain circum- 
stances they fly from each other. This is the reverse of the 
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' attractive power. Newton shews from observation that such 
ii! a force does really exist, and he argues, that as in algebra 
i where positive causes cease, there negative ones begin, So in 
i physics, where the attracting force ends, a repelling one com- ‘ 
ij mences. As the repelling power secms to arise from the 3 


same principle as the attractive, only exercised under differ- .. 





ent circumstances, it is governed by the same laws. ‘hus 
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, the attractive, we find is greater in small bedies, than in larg- 
4 i cr ones, in proportion to the masses—therefore the repelling 
ii: issotoo. Asthe rays of light are the must minute bodies that 
HiT we are acquainted with, they must possess stronger repelling 
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th powers than any other substances known to us. And from 


See . 


Hi this we must account for the inconceivable velocity with which 
they travel from the sun to the earth in little more than 7 min- 
utes. Forthe rays emitted from the sun, are no sooner got 
Nat without the sphere of his attraction, than they come within the 
action of the repelling power. To this power also, is attribut- 
ed the elasticity of bodies, by which, they return to their furm- 
er shape, after having their figure altered by an external force. 

The last kind of attraction which we shall notice is that of 
gravity, which is the natural tendency or inclination of bodies 
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toward the centre, and in this sense, it agrees with centrip- 
etal force. Indeed, the last term, weight, gravity, and attrac- 
tion, mean the same thing, only in different views and rela- 
tions ; ali which are, however, commonly confounded and uscd 
promiscuously. But in propriety of speech and sense, when 
a body is considered as tending towards the earth, the force 
with which it tends is called gravity—When it is considered 
as immediately tending towards the centre of the earth, 
it is termed centripetal force ; but in respect to the earth, 
towards which it tends, it is called attraction—and when it is 





te : considered in relation to any obstacle in the way of its ten- 
dency, upon which it acts, it is called weight. The simple 
incident that drew the attention of Newton to the subject of 
gravity, and his speculations concerning it, are related by his 
friend and commentator, Dr. Pemberton, in the following 
words. “ About the year !606, or the 24th of his age, Newton 
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retired from Cambridge into the country in order to avoid the 
plague which then raged with great violence, and sitting one 
day in an orchard, an apple falling from one of the trees, gave 
a new turn to his reflections. The phenomena of falling bod- 
ics engaged his attention, and pursuing the ideas which pre- 
sented themsclves to his mind, he carried his researches from 
the earth to the heavens and began to investigate the nature 
of motion in general. Since there is motion, he observed, 
there must be a force which produces it; but what is this 


force ? That a body when left to itself will fall to the ground, 


is known to the most illiterate, but if you ask the reason of its 
dcing so they will think you a fool or a madman; the cir- 
cumstance is too common to excite their admiration, although 
philosophers are so much embarrassed with it, that they find it 
almost inexplicable. In like manner, when a stone, or other 
body, is placed upon a table, it presses the table with the same 
force, by which it would, if left to itself, fall to the ground, 
And when a body is suspended at the end of a string, the force 
with which it pushes downwards stretches the string, and if 
this be not sufficiently strong, breaks it. From which cir- 
cumstance, it appears that all bodies press with a certain 
force upon those which support and hinder them from fail- 
ing ; and that the degree of force, in either case, is precisely 
the same, with that, which in a free space, would bring them 
to the ground.” These speculations on gravity and the phe- 
nomena of falling bodies, laid the foundations of some of New- 
ton’s most celebrated performances. When we consider, says 
Fontenelle, that accoraing to the doctrine of Newton, every 
single satellite of Saturn must gravitate towards the others, 
ana towards Saturn, and all of them toward the sun, according 
to a particular law, what an immense skiil in geometry, must 
have been requisite to unravel the intricacies of so many dif- 
ferent relations! It was a daring attempt to undertake it ; 
and one cannot perceive without amazement, that from so ab- 
stracted a theory, formed of so many particular theories, and 
each of them perplexed with tinumerable difficulties, conchu- 
sions should always arise exactly conformable to fact and exe 
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perience. These are certainly, such instances of genius and 
penetration, that when taken in their fullest extent, the idea of 
the poet will scarcely be thought extravagant. 


Nature and nature’s law lay hid in night— 
God said,“ let Newton be,” and all was light. 
I shall consider motion in the lecture on mechanics. 
The expansion of bodies by heat, may be deemed an uni- 
versal phenomenon. The immediate effect of exposure of 


material substances to the action of fire, is a rarefaction and 


augmentation of the bulk of the whole mass. This dilatation 
of the parts, is the most general indication of the presence of 
fire. To demonstrate this, instruments are contrived, of very 
common use, and simplicity of structure. The first that I 
shall meution, is the thermometer, by which the different ex- 
pansions and contractions of substances, point out the varia- 
tions of heat, and ascertain the exact state of the atmosphere, 
or other body, whose degree of temperature is the subject of 
inquiry. For this purpose fluids are generally used, because 
they dilate more easily than solids ; and of fluids, quicksilver: 
is preferred, on account of the regularity of its expansion, and 
because it does not soil the tube. 

A mercurial thermometer, is a tube of glass, whose end is 
blown into a globe or cylinder. The ball and part of the tube 
are filled with quicksilver, the expansion or contraction of 
which, is shewn by its rise and fall in the tube, and meas- 
ured by a scale affixed to its frame. The smaller the bore 
of the tube, the more visible will be the rise of the fluid 
by a small expansion. Ina good thermometer, the space be- 
ween the mercury, and the scaled end of a tube, should be 
perfectly free from air, as the smallest quantity included 
therein, would affect the sensibility of the instrument, and 
render it unfit for accurate observations. Farenheit’s scale 
is the one most in use. On this, the number of degrees be- 
tween the freezing, and boiling water points, is 180; the 
freezing point being at 32; and the boiling at 212: both the 
numbers are above 0, or the point from which the degrees 
By a mixture of snow and com- 
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mon salt, a degree of cold is immediately produced, which 
causes the mercury in the thermometer to subside into the 
bulb. Here we see the effect of cold, in contracting metals, 
and the experiment, though familiar to all who are conver- 
sant in meteorological observations, may be satisfactory to 
such as have not already given the subject their attention. 
The pyrometer is an instrument contrived to measure the 
expansion of solid bodies by heat. The one on the table is of 
very simple construction. <A bar of metal being laid on the 


supporting brackets, with one end against a moveable index, 


the flame of a candle is applied beneath. Asthe bar becomes 
heated, it expands in bulk and length, and pressing against 
the index, the quantity of its expansion is shewn on the grad- 
uated quadrant, which the point of it passes over. Different 
metals have different degrees of expansibility ; those instru- 
ments, therefore, whose parts are to maintain a constant pro- 
portion, should never be formed of different metals. It is 
from this unequal expansion, that a harpsichord is deranged 
by an alteration oftemperature. An iron rod is about | seven- 
tieth part of an inch larger in summer than in winter. 

The hydrometer is an instrument for measuring the prop- 
erties and effects of water, as its density, gravity, &c. The 
eeneral principle on which the construction and use of the 
hydrometer depends, is occasioned by a law of nature which 
will be more fully considered under specific gravity ; namely 
that a body specifically lighter than several fluids, will serve 
to find out their different specific gravities ; because it will 
sink deepest in the fluids, whose specific gravity is least. 

On the subject of matter, philosophers have advanced the 
most opposite and irreconcilable conjectures and hypotheses. 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and others, maintain that all beings in the 
universe are material, and that their differences arise from 
difference of modification and motion. They conceive that 
matter is extremely subtle ; and in a brisk motion may think ; 
and so they exclude ali spirit from the world. Bishop Berke- 
ly on the contrary, argues against the existence of matter it- 
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self, and endeavors to prove, that it is a mere evs rationis, and : 
has no existence out of the mind. 

‘It is impossible to investigate matter, without associating it 
with mind. Effects cannot be observed, without an attempt 
to soar fo their causes. And here, let us bow in solemn ador- : 2 
ation to the Great First Cause—the Creator of the universe, 








i | whose being and perfections we trace in the minutest, as in 
j | the most stupendous of his works. Who, with his parental 
: hi | and providential eye, regards the meanest, as well as the most 
ii sublime of his productions. 
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Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 








And now, a bubble burst—and now, a world. .2 


It is the greatest disgrace of pride, that its objects are base 
and unworthy—its aims are low and trifling—its views are 
limited by mortality, and their scope is confined to the perish- 
able globe we inhabit. Let the atheist enjoy the sordid and 
transient gratifications of time, and be content with it ;— 
deeming eternity the dream of enthusiasm, or the chimera of 
superstition. Let him debase his lineage by attributing his 
creation to chance, and indulge the hope of endless slumbers 
in the grave—The reputation of having conquered the preju- 
dices of childhood, of triumphing over the impressions of the 
nursery, and breaking the leading-strings of priest craft,— 
this is the gaudy bubble which delights the modern sciolist, 
and which he for a while esteems an ample compensation for 
the loss of principle, religion and common sense. But the 
Christian Philosopher’s desires and pretensions are raised to- 
ward a source and ancestry worthy of his nature and faculties. 
He reads the page of scripture and nature with hope, delight, 
and confidence. He feels himself in his present state of ex- 
istence as separated from the Divine Parent, to whom he will 
ultimately return, and, eager to become a happy immortal, he 
regulates his conduct, governs his passions, and purifies his 
affections in the manner best calculated to secure the posses- 
sion of his glorious object. 
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design, he becomes a blessing to his fellow men. He per- 
forms all bis social duties with scrupulous punctuality. He 
endeavors to imitate the perfections of the greatest and best 
of Beings, and to diffuse happiness and peace as far as his in- 
fluence extends. In tracing his Maker through every part of 
the visible creation, he finds his faith strengthened, his intel- 
lects enlarged, and his best hopes invigorated. He is ina 
continual progress toward the attainment of that’ knowledge, 
which constitutes the unalloyed felicity of a superior order of 
beings. He trusts implicitly in the wisdom of his Creator, 
and says, to the discontented and ignorant reviler of Proyi- 
dence— 


Cease, then, nor order imperfection name, 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blaine ; 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree, 
Of blindness—weakness, heaven bestows on thee— 
Submit,--in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposiug power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understoed ; 

All partial evil—universal good. 

And spite of pride—in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear—-Whatever is, is right 








HIEROGLYPHICS. 
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Tuis kind of learning, says the learned Stillingfleet, de- 
serves the highest form among the diffciles nuge, and all 
these hieroglyphics put together, will make but one good 
one, and that should be for LABoR LosT. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. IU. 


“ Jam vicina toro plenis adoleverat annis 

“‘ Virginitatis ; tenerum jam pronuba flamma pudorem 

“ Solicitat : mistaque tremit formidine votum.” CLaup. 
The maid, now past an infant, seeks the flames 

Of sprightly love ; and innocently claims. 

She hopes thie nuptial state, but hopes with fear : 

And wishes, but her wish is insincere. ANON. 


—— 

I sHALL in this paper lay before my readers two letters, 
jately received from correspondents of very opposite charac- 
ters. The reality of the existence of the writers, cannot well 
be doubted by any one tolerably acquainted with the hearts 
and heads of young and old virgins. [ shall not trouble my 
friends with any further observations, or attempts to prove 
that J did zot write the letters. Who did write them is 
another question. . 


Mr. Censor, 

{ am a young lady just turned of fourteen. My mother 
has promised me a husbaid, for a new year’s gift, ever since 
I can remember—but on every successive anniversary, I 
have been disappointed. I fully expected to have been pro- 
vided with the desire of my heart, on the first day of the last 
infant year ;—but, alas ! lam put off until the next babyhood 
of time. I think this is hard, for I am fit to be a wife to any 
one. I can suit the young, the old, the grave, the gay ;—can 
languish and sigh, be spirited and lively, can sooth or scold, 
as occasion may require. My mother brought me up under 
her own eye, and taught me the duty of a wife when “« I slip- 
ped my leading strings; ” and, I flatter myself, my improve- 
ment reflects credit on my able instructer. But, as yet, she 
thinks herself too young to be a grandmother, and therefore, 
lest I should deprive her of any of her sweethearts, she keeps 
me confined to my room, while she flirts with the gentlemen 
in the parlor. Iam not allowed to shew myself in the thea- 
tre or ball room, the very market filaces of beauty. uscd te 
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be indulged with an airing in the mall twice in a week ; but 
since the militia perform their manceuvres there, and the fash- 
ionables of the metropolis are attracted to that spot by the 
brilliance of martial parade, and the charms of music, my 
mother engrosses the family gallants, and I am forced to be- 
come a desponding recluse, in spite of all my petitions and 
remonstrances. As I have not yet been deprived of the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, I have addressed these lines to you, in 
the hope that by being made public, some heroic young man 
may be induced to release me from my state of pining and 
thraldom. Ladies, in the time of the Spectator, used thus to 


vent their complaints, and solicit relief. If any should apply 


for my name, place of abode, &c. you can give me a hint in 
the Polyanthos. I will reward the spirit of the amiable Quix- 
ote, with my unbounded love, and eternal gratitude. Heigh 
ho! for a husband— 
Be he young—or be he old, 
Rich or poor—or short or tall ; 
Let him laugh—or let him scold, 
He shail be my—* all in all.” 
Your’s, 
A distressed damsel, 
PATTY DASH. 
N. B. I can dearn stockings, make mince pies, and pickle 
mangoes, peppers and cucumbers. My mother always su- 
perintended my education, and I learned to play and dance at 
home. This may be a recommendation to some queer cynics, 
though I don’t sce the reason why it should be so. 


a 


* Love is merely a madness, and I tell you, deserves as well a dark house 

and a whip as madmen do.” SHAKSPEARE. 
Mr. Censor, 

In this fashionable world of vanity and vexation, the queru- 
lousness and garrulity of , antiquated females are much more 
despised than respected. Iam myselfan ancient virgin, turi- 
ed of fifty, and it has been my misfortune the last few years of 
my life, from prejudices equally strong and unjustifiable, to 
be neglected by the men, and regarded by the women with ap 
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eye of quizzing commiseration. I have a right to be heard ! 
An ancient virgin has claims upon public justice, though per- 
haps not upon public gratitude. It is true I never added to 
the richness and dignity of the state by increasing popula- 


tion ! It is also true that I never soothed the pillow of an ex- 
piring husband! But, with vestal purity and religious zeal, | 
have contributed to take away the preponderance oi evil, and 
have, amidst scoffs and persecution, reguiarly performed the 
charitable duties of life. To the lower animals, dogs and 
cats, I have shewn unexampled marks of affection. ‘The 
guinea-pig, now grunting about my chamber, is a particular 
object of my tender care; and that monkey, grinning in the 
corner, can bear ample witness to the ardor of my attachment. 
But why am I an old maid? And being an old maid, why am 
I to be despised ? Know, Mr. Censor, I have rejected fifty 
noble offers in my time ! but I then studied philosophy ! I 
then sought for intellectual pre-eminence ! At that time noth- 
ing could divert me from astronomy, logic and metaphysics ! 
{t is too late to think differently now ! I am now an ancient 
virgin, and it is said, nothing can ever do away the odium at- 
tached to that unfortunate character. Yet, a life of celibacy 
has many advantages and many comforts unknown to the con- 
jugal state. The chief advantage, liberty ! had I been mar- 
ried to a sullen, speculative, jealous man, I should have been 
miserable ! Had I married a drunken husband, I could have 
enjoyed no happiness. Had I been united to an old crazy 
erey-headed sinner, how could I have ever been comfortable ? 
In the common run of husbands, it was athousand to one 
against my getting one to my mind, and to be fastened till 
death, to a mortal of opposite habits, feelings and propensi- 
ties, is worse, infinitely worse, than being the most wretched 
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old maid in christendom ! I am determined, in spite of the 
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rebel feelings of my heart, to continue unmarried. No man, 
with seducing wiles and insinuating flatteries, shall move that 
determination. Though the roses yet bloom on my checks, 
and the fire of intelligence still sparkles in my eyes ; though 
in form and feature I stiJl have the power to charm ; no man, 
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without supernatural aid, shall ever warm me into love ;— 
no man shall ever say, “ Jane, lam thy husband !—« Quirks 
and remnants of wit” have been continually broken on me, and 
but last night, Mr. Censor, the following sarcastic Parody 


was sent to me, the margin of which was adorned with em- 
blems of death, and images of horror :— 


Why, old Maid, in every feature, 
Are such envious marks exprest ? 
I’m a modest, peaceful creature, 
Why should hatred fill thy breast ? 
Do my winning smiles alarm thee ? 
Trust, me all thy fears are vain; 
Foolish thing—1I would not harm thee— 
Thou’rt beneath me—Fretrvut Jane. 


Dost thou frown to see my pleasure ? 
Thou can’st ne’er a smile enjoy ; 
Cats and cash, are all thy treasure, 
Spiteful cares thy hours employ, 
Didst thou ever love sincerely ? 
Can’st thou ever love again ? 
No! then frown not so severely ! 
Try to smile, old Frerrut Jane. 
Did a young man e’er believe thee ? 
Was he doom’d to Jove but one ? 
He, poor soul, could ne’er deceive thee ! 
Thou wert false—and he undone. 
All thy boasted charms can never 
Wound a lover’s heart again ! 
Thou art wrinkled more than ever, 
Peevish, boasting——FRETFUL JANE. 


Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 
Thou may’st sigh, and fume and fret, 
Thou’rt for ever more deserted, 

Still with venom’d thoughts beset. 
‘Thou may’st sing the slanderous ditty, 
Thou may’st sadly pace the plain, 

None will cry with melting pity, 
Heaven assist thee—FRretrut JANe. 


This is pure slander ! Now, Mr. Censor, do favor me with 
a flaming panegyric onasinGLE Lirr ! If the advantages and 
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delights of celibacy were fairly estimated, few would hesitate 
to prefer the life Ihave chosen. Free from the cares, trou- 
bles and vexations, which the concerns of a family naturally 
produce, I enjoy the sweets of independence ! with no squall- 
ing children to irritate, and no jealous husband to torment 
me! My days are passed in uninterrupted tranquillity, my 
nights in celestial repose ! Blooming youthful virgins, what 
are your enjoyments to MINE ? 
JANE WORMWOOD. 
To comply with the request of the chaste and sensible Mrs. 
W ormwood, is a duty that I owe to her, and to the grave sis- 
ter-hood of ancient virgins. Whoever has perused Hayley’s 
inimitable Essay on Old maids, will recollect the manner in 
which their amiable advocate defends their conduct, applauds 
their resolutions, and admires their virtue. I must grant, 
however, that the “ virtue of necessity” distinguishes one 
class of them ; but if resignation be the offspring of that ne- 
cessily, I do not see why it does not rank with the virtues of 
choice, in all dignity that can arise from affected excellence. 
The joys of a single life are many, and of the purest kind. 
The pleasures which are dear to a good heart, are included 
in the list of its peculiar blessings. Affections, which Hymen 
impcriously confines to a rational creature, embrace the whole 
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circle of animated nature, and bestow their favors with equal 
profusion on “ the brute that perisheth” as on the being with 
a soul that is immortal. Behold the apartment of an unmar- 
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ried woman, whose passions are chastened, and made subser- 
vient to the purposes of reason and benevolence. There, a 
kind of millenium sheds its benign influence on the happy in- 
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habitants. The dog and the parrot lie down together—the 


cat and the squirrel have embraced each other. Natural an- 
tipathies are destroyed, and in their place, harmony and peace 
exult in the gentle triumph of bloedless victory. See the 
mild and beneficent virein, the alma Dea loci. The con- 
sciousness of good intention, and generous rectitude of con- 
duct toward man and beast, have smoothed her brow, tran- 
quillized her bosom, and spread the ineffable sweetness of 
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complacency over her countenance. She has tamed the wild 
tenant of the forest, and domesticated the winged sojourner 
ofthe air; she has adopted the playful monkey for her friend 
and companion, and made him her master of ceremonies, and 
the representative of the lord of creation. Grimalkin has 
forgotten to thirst after the blood of mice, and permits the in- 
nocent caresses of Shock, without a single indication of wrath 
in her back or her tail. Unhappy married dames, what are 
your joys? A nursery filled with fractious, squalling brats,— 
the curse of continual sickness,—and the tyranny of a hus- 
band ! 

Liberty is the most valuable birthright of men and women. 
Folly and curiosity induce most of them to bargain it away 
for chains and misery. The same causes, operating under 
the influence of a crafty seducer, cost our first parents their 
innocence, their paradise, and their immortality. The old 
maid, inspired by that natural aversion to thraldom, with 
which she was born, scorns the sacrifice of freedom, to the 
gratification of an impertinent desire to taste of pleasures that 
may prove deadly evils, and determines to maintain her dig- 
nity and independence, in spite of the scoffs and sneers of a 
censorious and ill-judging world. While the tame and spir- 
itless wife is condemned to do domestic drudgery, and bends 
humbly before her stately lord and master, the unspotted and 
undegraded virgin holds up her head with confidence and 
decent pride, resists the encroachments of maie or female 
opponents, argues with spirit, contradicts without fear, and 
supports her claim to equality of rank in the scale of beings, 
with the proudest philosopher, or most powerful hero, that 
ever strutted on the grand theatre of human action. Witha 
mixture of pity and contempt she surveys the list of infatuated 
lovers, who would have submitted to her yoke, and have con- 
fessed the conquest of her charms. If, haply, no one has ever 
solicited her hand, or endeavored to soften her heart, she 
knows that her expressive countenance, bore such portents of 
refusal, as to makc an application preposterous. Like the 
form and face of Minerva, her charms were of the repellant 
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cast 3, all admired,—but who would have the presumption to 
ask for the enjoyment of them? She devotes her precious 
hours to those studies which strengthen, enrich, and ennoble 
the mind. She looks forward with a steady eye to her future 
glories. She perpetuates herself by her works, not by her 
children. She is a patriot, a philosopher, a metaphysician, a 
poet,—a LEARNED LADY. What though she has holes in her 
stocking, and smells not of essence of roses! Her hands are 
employed at her pen, noble instrument !—Her flavor is of the 
midnight lamp—sacred oil! most reverend odor! Who 
does not envy such a life ? 

Teo enumerate all the honors and blessings which adorn and 
beautify the unmarried state,is a task beyond the reach of my 
humble abiliues. Mrs. Wormwood can do justice to the sub- 
ject ; and I sincerely hope she will very soon favor the public 
with further observations in praise of old maidenhood. With 
my best wishes for the success and happiness of all the ven- 
erable virgins in the world, I remain their humble servant, 
promising, in future, to use my best endeavors to encourage 
all of my own sex, to confine their affections to widows and 


misses in their teens, that my honored friends may receive no 


kind of interruption in their amusements and studies, from 
the impertinence of male intruders. 











FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


THE FREEBOOTER. 


“ The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call ; steal ! a_fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


ee 


Deformity a sign of ill-nature. 

Ir was a received opinion among the ancients, That out- 
ward beauty was an infallible argument of inward beauty ; 
and so on the contrary, That a deformed body was a true in- 
dex of a deformed mind, or an ill-nature. Pythagoras was so 
bigoted to this opinion, that he would never admit into his 
school any that had the least outward blemish or deformity. 
Upon this general opinion was grounded that common say- 
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ing, Cave tibi ab iis, guos natura signavit : which may thus 
be rendered, Whom God hath marked, let man mark. And 
therefore Homer, speaking of the several iil qualities of Ther- 
sites, takes care to fit him with a body suitable to such a mind. 
But this rule is not so general as to admit of no exceptions, as 
may be seen in the emperor Galba, a prince of an unhappy 
outward figure, of whom it was said, Jngenium Galbe male 
habitat. 7 


Liberty. 


Where liberty is lost, life grows precarious, always mis- 
erable, and often intolerable. Liberty is to live upon one’s 
own terms: slavery is to live atthe mercy of another ; and a 
life of slavery is, to those who can bear it, a continual state of 
uncertainty and wretchedness, often an apprehension of vio- 
lence, and often the lingering dread of a violent death: But 
by others, when no other remedy is to be had, death is reck- 
oned a good one. And thus to many men, and to many other 
creatures as well as men, the love of liberty is beyond the 
love of life. 

Tavernier, the celebrated traveller, invested all the riches 
he had amassed by his long ramble over the world, in the 
barren rocks of Switzerland ; and being asked by the king of 
France, how it came to pass, that he, who had seen the finest 
countries on the globe, shouid lay out his fortune in the worst, 
he gave his majesty this short answer, That he was willing to 
have something which he could cali his own. 


Prejudice of learned Men. 

Who would imagine, that, natural complexion or religious 
opinions, could any way affect the discovery of fossils and 
cockle shells, or the improvement of mustard and pickles ? 
Yet we are told on gocd authority, that the royal society of 
Great Britain refused to admit Mr. Whiston and ancther in- 
genious gentleman as members, because one was an Arian 
and the other was black. This justifies the jest made upon 
them by a gentleman, who being asked by some of them 
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whether he had a mind to be a member, told them, “ No, 
gentlemen, it is impossible ; you see I have a mole on my 
upper lip ; and I am subject to talk in my sleep.” 


Public Favor. 


Public favor is not less capricious than private friendship. 
It is a bird of passage, lost as soon as found ; now in the 
moon, perhaps ; now underground. He whom the voice of 
the public unites to praise, the public voice will conspire to 
censure. 


Epitaph by a man on his wife. 
Two of my bones have taken a trip, 
My 7i0 is departed, and so is my Ayf. 


From the French. 


While Harry one day was abusing the sex, 
As things that in courtship but studied to vex, 
And in marriage but sought to enthrall— 
‘ Never mind him,’ says Kate—* ’t is a family whim— 
His father agreed so exactly with him, 
That he never would marry at all.’ 


EPIGRAM ON SOPHOCLES. 
From the Greek. 


STILL round the tomb of Sophocles divine 

With gentle feet shall verdant ivy twine ; 

Still to his tomb the laden bee repair, 

And pour the honey of Hymettus there ; 

Far richer sweets his varied pages show— 

Time cannot fade the garland on his brow. M. W. 
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BY JOHN LEYDEN. 


Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 
Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 
The howling storms that seem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 
The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 


Star of the desart waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman’s cry, 
The God of mercy, as a child, 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 


SELCTED POETRY. 


PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY; 
“ the Star of the Sea.” 


Star of the wide and pathless sea, 
Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments wet to thee 
We hang, within thy holy shrine ; / 
When o’er us flashed the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 
We called no other name but thine, 
And hoped when other hope was lost. 


Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and lone is all the sky, 
And mountain-waves o’er ocean’s plain, 
Erect their stormy heads on high : | 

When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 

The star of ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 


Ave Maris Stella ! 


Ave Maris Stella £ 
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While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high, 
The mother of the heavenly King. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the deep ! at that blest name | 
The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame 
That made the deep’s foundation reel ; 
The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of woe, 
The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture, in the depths below. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 
Star of the mild and placid seas, 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese 
O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own : 
When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The star of ocean glitters bright. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 
Star of the deep ! when angel’s lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lay ! 
Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires, 
When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires. : 
Ave Meris Stella ! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 


O my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June. Burns. 


Ma luve is na the proud red rose, 
In city gardens zay ; 

For she’s the rural wild briar rose, 
The pride o’ bonny May. 

The lowly lot, the rustic cot, 
The wimpling burn beside, 

Where cheerful labor decks the spot, 
And peace and health abide : 


Unnoted, thus, wild woods amang, 
The flower’s as sweet and fair, 

As tho’ in gaudy beds it sprang, 
Beneath the hand o’ care. 


The blythest bird quits fairest bowers, 
Mang thorns to build its nest ; 

And blooming spring time’s boniest flowers, 
Are nurst on winter’s breast. M. W. 


—~ we 


EPIGRAM, 


(trom the Greek ) attributed to the emperor Trajan, and said 


‘ 


to be made ufion one of his courtiers. 
WitH your mouth on a gape, if you’d but place your nose 
Oppos’d to the sun for a trial, 
As on your huge grinders its shadow it throws, 
IP’'d swear you would make a good dial. M. W. 


EPIGRAM. 

Anecdote of Bonnel Thornion versified, 
Poor Bonnel, at noon when just rising from bed, 
Was caught by his aunt, whoa homily read 
On the duties of man in this stage of probation, 
And winds it up thus, with more home application : 
“ O you'll shorten your days by these sinful delights.” 
“ True,” Bonnel replied, “ but I’ll lengthen my nights.” M. W. 
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MR. EDITOR, 
Enclosed are versifications of four articles from the 
“ Budget of Wit,’ which; with three or four others in ree 


serve, are very much at your service. 
Yours, INDOLENCE, 


Friends of the Union. 


Amoncst the men, what dire divisions rise ! 
For “ union” one, and one * no union,” cries. 
Shame on the sex, that such dispute began ! 
Ladies are all for union—to a man. 


Miss Flint. 


“ TuHEreE goes the beautiful Miss Flint, 
Gallanted by a dashing buck ;— 

Pray, who is he ?”—* It is, no doubt, 
A spark, that she has lately struck.” 


EPIGRAMS. 
Thelwall’s Repartee. 


WuaeEn Thelwall was tried for high breach of the laws, 
He whisper’d his counsel, I’ll plead my own cause.” 
“Tf you do, you’ll be hanged,” muttered Erskine, “ that’s 


true.” 

Quick Thelwall replied, “ I'll be hanged if I do.” 
The Chaplain’s Toast. 

Lorp Clive had invited a party to dine ; 
The cloth was removed, and round went the wine : 
Mirth and wit ruled the hours, when the good humored host 
From the chaplain, in turn, requested a toast. 
The parson, embarrassed, exclaiming to Clive, 
‘© Alas ! and alack-a-day ! what shall I give ?” 
Clive, filling his glass, cried, “ A fine toast 1 think it ; 
‘ A Lass, and a Lack* a-day /’—who would not drink it ?” 


* A lack of rupees is £100,000 sterling. 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


ee 


Boston Cheatre. 





Oct. 26. Doubtful Son—Maid of the Oaks. 


28. The Kiss—Tom Thumb.(1) 
35. Sons of Erin (2)—Spoiled Uhild. 
Nov. 2. Sons of Erin—Yes or No? 


(1) This amusing farce, though probably never intended for represen- 
tation by its author, has of late years become a favorite entertainment; 
both in England and America, for those who are disposed to laugh and be 
merry. It is perhaps easier to turn into ridicule that, which is superla- 
tively good, than that which is only tolerable, or even worthless and des- 
picable. The duke of Buckingham attempted only te expose the absurdi- 
ties of his contemporaries in the Rehearsal, and his burlesque play is nearly 
forgotten with the rubbish which he satirised : Fielding in Tom Thumb 
has aimed the shafts of ridicule at some of the sublimities of Shakspeare, and 
has constructed a piece, which may be as immortal as those which he has 
derided. If afew more of the obscenities could be lopped from this mock 
tragedy, it would “ moult no feather.” 

The only novelty in the representation was the Noodle of Mr. Spiller, 
who fairly outnoodled all his predecessors, the musicians in the orchestre, 
and even his friend Daod/e. While writing these remarks, the recollection 
of his vacant, simple face and meekness of demeanor, baffles all attempts 
to carry a steady hand. Mr. Robertson in Doodle discovered considerable 
talent in giving effect to mock heroics. We have seen Mr. Entwisle sup- 
port the rebellious Lord Grizze with more spirit and humor than he dis- 
played on thisoccasion. Mrs. Mills plays queen Dolalol/a so much in the 
style of all her other queens and ladies, that is not easy to distinguish her 
burlesque from her serious acting. 

As the actors usually participate with the audience in the laugh at a 
burlesque, we recommend, by way of reciprocal recreation, the perform- 
ance of Chrononhotonthologos and Hamlet travestie. The last would 
produce profit as well as diversion. 

(2) The Sons of Erin, a comedy written by Mrs. Lefanu, has much 
sprightliness of dialogue, and abounds in natural and happy expressions 
of wit and sentiment. The characters are well drawn, but none of them 
original ; and all appear like old acquaintances, though we may never 
before have seen them in the same relative situations. There is a clever 
sort of old man with an extravagant young wife; a fashionable fop en- 
deavoring to seduce her ; two sentimental Irishmen, the master and the 
man ; a daughter who has alienated her friends by an indiscreet marri- 
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4. Doubtful Son—La Perouse (revived. ) (3). 
6. Iron Chest—La Perouse. 
9. Sons of Erin—Is he a Prince ? (4) 

11. George Barnwell—La Perouse. 


age ; a literary old maid, falling in love with a young fellow ; an old 
bachelor with more money than he knows what to do with; a young 
widow full of high spirits ; a young officer, over head and ears in love 
and jealousy ; and a French valet de chambre. ‘These different characters 
were generally happy in their respective representatives. Mr. Waring 
has an unreasonable fondness for the extravagant, which often leads him 
into misconception of character ; and instead of giving a faithfal repre- 
sentation of manners in real life, and shooting fashionable folly as it flies, his 
acting degenerates into broad farce and mere buffoonery. It is evident 
from the language and sentiments he utters, that Sir Frederick Fillamour, 
though a fop and a gallant, is not intended for an egregious puppy ; but 
a sentimental hypocrite ; who, while he professes friendship, aims at se- 
duction. No woman of common understanding, (and Mrs. Rivers is sup- 
posed to be one,) could for a moment permit the attentions, much less 
conceive a friendship for such a man as Mr. Waring made him. It could 
never have been necessary to introduce her as a listener behind Fitz Ed- 
ward and Sir Frederick, in order to give her an introspection of his char- 
acter and designs. It would most unquestionably be an improvement in 
the representation of the play to let Mr. Young and Mr. Waring exchange 
characters ; both would appear to more advantage, and of course the ex- 
change would be no robbery. Mr. Spiller gave a most laughable, and not less 
faithful, picture of the French valet, in La ‘fonguiile We have often no- 
ticed his correct personation of Frenchmen, and this public testimony of 
approbation he will please to accept as recompense for the past, and 
earnest for what may be in anticipation. To Mr. Entwisle’s Patrick 
O'Shane, we shall only say “ long life to’t”—-The other characters, not 
particularly noticed, will partake in the general commendation above 
given, and each can assume such a share as may be thought due to his or 
her individual desert. 

(3) La Perouse,a pantomimic entertainment founded on thestory of the 
adventurous and unfortunate mariner whose name it bears. Its principal, 
if not only, merit consists in the beauty of the scenery, for which the pub- 
lic are indebted to Mr. Warrall. As to the action, it is like all other “‘se- 
rious pantomimes,” most insupportably tiresome Whether well or ill 
performed, we leave to others to determine, who are more enlightened in 
the history of the savage, the oran outang, and the wild bear, than our- 

selves. 

(4) We consider this as one of the best among modern farces ; and after 
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18. Iron Chest—Darkness visible. (5) 

16. Lost and Found (6)—Darkness visible. 
18. Lost and Found—Tekeli. 

20. Folly as its flles—Lodoiska. 


the actors are prepared to come on the stage with their parts in their 
heads as well as in their pockets, shouid like to see it repeated. 

(5) Darkness visible, a farce by Theodore J. Hook, author of Tekeli, 
and several other popular pieces, is sprinkled pretty thickly with laugha- 
ble, though very improbable, incidents. 

(6) Lost and Found, was first produced at the I -yceum theatre, London, 
in 181]. “Itisa comedy of the sentimental kind, but nevertheless is of 
no despicable pretensions. Its plot indeed is the usual gi psey story of a 
Jost child, and a father, who has the good fortune to find him in the fifth 
act. These improbabilities of real life, are unfit for comedy, which is, or 
ought to be, a represeatation of those manners which pass under familiar 
observation, and are known to be just by a comparison with their living 
examples. The characters of this piece had no pretension to novelty. An 
old man with the usuai portion of testiness, and a young man with the 
customary allowance of generosity ; a gay forward girl, with more senti- 
ments than decorum; and a tricking agent with nothing very original in 
his knavery ; all these are characters not uncommon to the stage. Not- 
withstanding these subtractions from its merits, this play has fewer arti- 
fices of disgust than many others : The dialogue is spirited, and in parts, 
even elegant—it has not much of that terseness which stage dialogue re 
quires, but is not deficient in point.”* 

The parts were respectably filled Mr. Drake in Sir Testy Supple was 
hot and cold ina breath. He had many claims to approbation, and would 
receive more of ours if he would be content to speak that, and-only that, 
which is * set down for him.” We would not however wish to lessen the 
merit of his own jokes, or deprive im of the pleasure of his extem- 
pore wit ; but barely hint that he has all the pleasure to himself. Mr. 
Spiller in Harry Ledger, was, as usual, agreeabie, to say the least. In the 
assumed character of the fashionable rake, he might have borrowed a little 
of Mr. Waring’s customary turbulence, and the latter not be a loser. 
The song of “ Prime—bang up”—which he introduced, was executed 
with much neatness, and was loudly and deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Young in Sir Frederick Flimsy, Mr. Waring in Bustle, (a precious pair 
of modern cronies, whose characters are in some degree indicated by their 
names,) and Mr. Robertson, in Charles Hastings, an officer and a beggar, 
acquitted themselves very well. We could not discover Mr. Roberts’s 
feason for making O/d Ledger stoop forward, like a man bent double with 


* La Belle Assemblée. 
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23. Rich and Poor(7)—Tale of Mystery. 
25. Sons of Erin—Forty Thieves. 


age and rheumatism, unless he supposed the weight of his rogueries too 
heavy to be supported with an erect body. It is pastime to see Mrs. 
Young in any character, and that of Miss Supple receives from her acting 
an irresistible claim to attention. Emily, the “ lost and found,” was assign- 
ed to Mrs. Wheatly. It would be unjust to speak of this lady’s perform- 
ances with rigid criticism. She is but new to the stage, and has much to 
learn; but there appears to be no natural obstruction in the way of her 
attaining to respectability ; and if modesty and timidity have hitherto ob- 
scured her talents, their opposites have not rendered her obnoxious to 
censure. 

(7) An operatic drama in three acts, by M. G. Lewis. The history 


of this piece, and remarks on the performance, are necessarily postponed 
till next month. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, _ 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 


Ste 2s ole 


Literarp Intelligence. 

Amongst the numerous English publications, received by 
the late arrivals from London, we have seen none which, for 
literary and moral excellence can compare with Zhe Influ- 
ence of Literature ufion Society, translated from the French 
of Mad. de Stael Holstein. This work has obtained great 
celebrity in Europe. Its professed object is “ to examine 
what influence religion, manners, and laws, have upon litera- 
ture ; and reciprocally, how far literature may affect laws, 
manners, and religion.” . An edition of this work will shortly 
be published by T. Lb. Wait & Co. Boston. 

Poetical Vagaries, by George Colman the Younger, has 
been republished by Munroe and Francis and C. Williams. 
The book consists of four pieces, entitled, Ode to We, a hack- 
neyed Critic-—The Lady of the Wreck, or Castle Blanneygig 
—-Low Ambition, or the Life and Death of Mr. Daw—Twoa 
Parsons, or the Tale of a Shirt. The Lady of the Wreck is 
dedicated to Walter Scott, whose poem of The Lady of the 
Lake has furnished Mr. Colman with a model of style, in his 
attempt as a “constructor of the dear pretty Sublime, and 
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sweet little Grand.” The author’s character may aptly e- 
nough be described by the following lines from his Broad 
Grins, substituting his own name for.that of Peter Pindar— 
And this I'll say of Colman to his face, 
As ‘twas, past time of Vanbrugh writ— 
Colman has often wanted grace, 
But he has never wanted wit. 

A poem entiticd Zhe Portrait, delivered before the Wash- 
ington Society of Newburyport, by John Pierpont, Esq. has 
been lately published by Bradford and Read, Boston. 1t con- 
tains many passages which display much poctic fervor and 
brilliant imagination. As a specimen, we extract the con- 
cluding lines, not as the best in the poem, but as the least 
tinctured with political asperity. We pray that the melan- 
choly picture they present may never have existence but in 
ihe poet’s imagination. 

When on the ruins of Palmyra’s walls, 
Through fleecy clouds, the sober moonlight falls, 
Trembling among the ivy leaves, that shade 
The crumbling arch, and broken colonnade, 
As some lone bard, that gives his silver hair 
To float, dishevell’d, on the sighing air, 
While glories, long departed, rush along, 
Pour on the ear of night, in mournful song, 
The fond remembrance of that splendid day, 
When round Longinus’ temples twin’d the bay, 
When on those tow’rs, the beams of science shone, 
And princes kneel’d around Zenobia’s throne ;— 
Some future minstrel thus his lyre shall sweep, 
Where glides Potomac to the azure deep ~ 
“ Where now these ruins moulder on the ground, 
Where Desolation walks her silent round, 
The slipp’ry serpent drags his sinuous trail, 
'To marble columns clings the slimy snail, 
The solemn raven croaks, the cricket sings ; 
And bats and owlets flap their sooty wings ;— 
Once a proud temple rose, with front sublime, 
By wisdom rear’d, to brave the shocks of time, 
And consecrated to the smiling Three, 
RELIGION, Peace, and Civit Liserry. 
Its earliest priests, in stainless robes array'd, 
By no threats daunted, by no arts betray’d, 
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Ne’er let the censer nor the olive drop, 

Though clouds and tempests brooded o’er its top. 
Time brought their pious labors to a close :-— 
Others succeeded,—and new scenes arose : 

The hov’ring tempests fell upon its walls, 

The brooding clouds were welcom’d to its halls, 
The shudd’ring altars felt the fires of hell, 

The olive wither’d, and the censer fell, 

The columns broke, the trembling arches frown’d, 
The Temple sunk, and ruin stalks around. 


Mr. Lathrop’s Compendious Treatise on the Use of Globes 
and of Mafis, we are happy to hear, meets with general ap- 
probation and has already been introduced into a number of 
our most respectabie academies. Tine authors, from whose 
works he has compiled his Compendium, are of high repu- 
tation, and we hope the product of their labors, condensed © 
into a volume of convenient size and price, will be found ex- 
tensively beneficial to the student and teacher of geography 
and astronomy. 

A new Register, political, military, literary, ecclesiastical, 
and masonic, is announced for publication by Mr. Lathrop. 
The design is on a liberal scale, and, if weil executed, can- 
not fail of vcing interesting and useful. 

A society was incorporated by the legislature cf Massa- 
chusetts at their last session, by the name of The American 
Antiquarian Society. Its object is to collect and preserve the 
most authentic ancient documents and memorials, and to ex- 
cite new investigations and researches, upon whatever relates 
to the aborigines of America, and the subsequent discovery 
and history of the country. Isaiah Thomas, Esq. of Worces- 
ter, is chosen president. 


I 


Remarkable Jncivents, €c. 


Mitrrary Execurion.—At Plattsburgh, on the 15th Oct. 
Richard Henlon, a private in the 15th regiment of the U. S. 
army, was shot in pursuance of his sentence for desertion tu- 
wards the enemy. John Wilson, under the same sentence 
was reprieved. At four o’clock the convicts, attended by 
Rev. Mr. Rowley, of the Baptist church, and Draver, of the 
Methoaist church, followed by all the prisoners in the provost 
guard, were marched (accompanied by the music of the line 
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playing the dead march in Saul) to the place of execution, 
when the front of the guard wheeled to the right and left, and 
the two unfortunate men were marched forward to the butt, 
and kneeled on their coffins, when Rev. Mr. Rowley made a 
most affecting prayer, and the clergy bid their charges adieu 
—and Wilson (whom it had been thought proper to spare) 
was removed “ under the color that only one could be execut- 
ed at the same time”—Henlon then kneeled, and suffered the 
sentence of the law at half-past 4, by the usual means—im- 
mediately after which Wilson was brought forward, and the 
pardon read to him, which was received with great apparent 
contrition by the unfortunate man, and satisfaction by the sur- 
rounding troops ; it was then read to the head of each corps 
there assembled, when they respectively wheeled off and 
marched to their posts. 


Suicipz.—lIn Salem, John V. White, aged 32, went into 
an apothecary’s shop, and inquired for laudanum, a large bot- 
tle of which being placed on the counter, he requested leave 
to look at and judge of it, which the unsuspicious apothecary 
permitted; when raising the bottle to his mouth, he took three 
or four swallows before the bottle could be wrested from him : 
Being told he had swallowed enough to destroy him, he repli- 
ed he wished to die ; and in four hours after he was a corpse, 
notwithstanding the emetics, which were forcibly and almost 
immediately administered, operated freely. 


eR 


Mbituarp Motices---Deaths in the Uiniten States. 


Grorcia.—In Savannah, Ebenezer Nichols, of Danbury, 
Con.—Dr. William Linscott. of Alford, Mass——Dr. Michael 
W. Hughes, 28. 

MaryLtanp.—In Baltimore, capt. Sylvanus Long, late 
commander of the privateer Rosse, of the wounds he received 
when he captured the Princess Amelia packet—Mrs. Knox, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Knox. 

New-Yorxk.—In New-York, Mrs. Mary Brisdale, 90. A- 
mong her descendants she left two of the fifth generation ; 
a grand-daughter, a great grand-daughter, and a great great 
grand-daughter, attended her funeral—Garrit G. Livingston, 
Esq. of Hackinsak, 60—John Kemp, LL. D. professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Columbia college. 

Ruopsr Istanp.—In Providence, Hon. David Leonard 
Barnes, 52, judge of the district court of the U. S. for Rhode 
Island district—Mrs. Priscilla Norman, 95—Col. Jeremiah 
Olney, 63, collector of the customs of that district, and presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati society of Rhode Island ; a revolution- 
ary patriot, and a companion in arms with Washington. 
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Connecticur.—At Norwich, on Sunday, 25th Oct. His 
Exceliency Rocer Griswotp, LL. D. governor of the 
state, aged 51. His remains were the day following removed 
from Norwich (where he had been detained by sickness) to 
his late residence inLyme. The corpse was met at the north 
end of the town, by a large concourse of citizens, who walked 
in procession to the town adjoining. The shops were all shut 
—business suspended—minute guns fired from fort Trum- 
bull, and the vessels in the harbor displayed their flags half- 
mast, as a testimonial of respect to the deceased—In En- 
field, Hon. Eliphalet Terry—In Mansfield, Nathaniel Skid- 
der, 99, and Mrs. Thankful Thomson, 100; they had been 
neizhbors many years, died within a few hours of each other, 
and left a posterity to the fourth generation—In Weathers- 
field, capt. Charles Bulkeley, 78. 

Massacuusetts.—In Newburyport, Mark Fitz, Esq. 75 : 
In 1758 he was a soldier in the army of his country, and 
fought against its French and savage foes ; during the revo- 
lutionary war, he served on a committee of safety ; and lat- 
terly in the legislature of the state—In Andover, Mrs. Phebe 
Phillips, relict of the late lieutenant governor Samuel Phil- 
lips —In Scituate, Hon. Nathan Cushing, aged 70, celebrated 
in the history of Massachusetts—In Salem, Mrs. Martha 
Ashton, 97, the most aged resident in that town—In Cam- 
bridge, Nathaniei Jarvis, 81—In Pittsheld Edward Perry, 82 
—In Milton, Mrs. Hannah Biake, 75—In Charlestown, widow 
Rebecca Gorham, 69—In Mansfield, William Dean, 3!—In 
Reading, Ichabod Parker, Esq. late of Woburn—In Beverly 
Capt. Asa Brown, 65—In Quincy, Mr. Jolin Billings, 88—In 
Hingham, Mrs. Martha Wiiton, 67—In Boston, Joseph Bos- 
son, 29; Mrs. Rebecca Hadley, 24; Mrs. Judith C. Hunt- 
ington, 22; Mrs. Abigail Jenkins, 68 ; Natheniel T. Tilden, 
34; Amos Green, merchant, 33; Stephen Davis, merchant, 
26; Mrs. Sarah Carney, 44; Mrs. Mary Gardner; Mrs. 
Mary J. Turner, 32; Mrs. Elizabeth Spear, 27; On the 
i5th inst. universally lamented, Thomas C. Amory, Esq. 45 ; 
a respectable merchant, who in the widely extended circle of 
his friends was habitually a benefactor, tenderly sympa- 
thizing in sorrows; happy in discovering the means, and 
ready in the application, of relicf; munificent in using the 
fruits of bis industry ; imparting consolation, by his presence 
and counsels, where riches were useless. He avoided any 
public station : but was always prompt in performing the du- 
ules of a citizen. 
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By Robert Treat Paine, jun. Esq. 
Allegro Moderate, 
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Thus ambition, who governs of honor the chase, Keeps life’s mettled course 
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NS of Apollo, 


jun. Esq.—Tune, “ Tally Ho.” 
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ho! Taliy ho - - - And hark forward ! they start! Tally ho! 





All ranks try the turf ;—’tis the contest of life, 
By a heat to achieve a renown ; 
And so throng’d are the lists, in the emulous strife, 
That but few know what steed is their own ; 
For many, like Gilpin, alarm’d at the blood, 
Lose their rein and their course, as they go ;— 
While the rider high strain’d, knows each pace in his stud, 
And, hark forward ! he flies, Tally ho! 


The hero ’s a-war-horse, whose brave gen’rous breed, 
Scorns the spur, though he yields to the rein : 

Blood and bone, at the trump-call, he vaults in full speed, 
And contends for his own native plain ; 

In battle he glories; and pants like his sire, 
On the soil where he grazed to lie low ;— 

See his neck cloth’d with thunder, his mane flak’d with fire, 
While, hark forward! he springs, Tally ho! 


Columbia is drawn by the stee 
The long journey of empire 
May her coursers of light neve 
And their race be the age of 
Nor distanc’d by time, nor in f 
May her track still be know! 
Like Olympian dust may it str 
ae Where, hark forward! she 








The statesman a prancer, so tender in hoof, 
He curvets, without fleetness or force ; | 

In the heat of the field, when the race is in proof, 
He gallantly bolts from the course ! 

With his canter and amble, he shuffles his way ; 
And no care of the sport seems to know ; 

Till he sees, as he hovers, what horse wins the day, 
Then, hark forward! he shouts, Tally ho! 


The farmer ’s a draught, the rich blood of whose veins, 
Acts with vigor the duties he owes ; 

He ’s a horse of sound bottom, and nurtures the plains, 
Where the harvest that nurtures him grows. 

At his country’s command, on her hills, or her fields, 
Which her corn and her laurels bestow, 

Firm in danger he moves, and in death never yields. 
But, hark forward! he falls! Tally ho! 


by the steeds of the sky, 

y of empire to run ;— 

f light never scorch as they fly ; 
e the age of the sun !— 

ne, nor in fame e’er forgot ; 

ll be known by its glow: 

t may it stream o’er the spot, 
ward: she rode, Tally ho! 
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